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EEPOE.T. 



To His Excellency Hugh Earl Fortescue, Lord Lieutenant General and 
General Governor of Ireland. 

May it please your Excellency, 

I, — 1. We, tlie undersigned Commissioners of National Education in 
Ireland, beg leave to submit to your Excellency this our Seventh Report. 

2. We had on the 31st of December, 1839, 1581 schools in operation ; of 
these 1479 were in existence on the preceding 30th of September, and the 
number of scholars in attendance upon them, according to the Rolls for the half- 
year ending on that day, was 192,971. The remaining 102 schools were opened 
after the 30th of September, therefore, no half-yearly Rolls from them had been 
then received, but we calculated that the number in attendance upon them 
would amount to about 1 2,000, making altogether 205,000 ; we also had under- 
taken to make grants to 357 schools, which had not, at that time, come into 
operation, but in which it was expected that the number in attendance would be 
about 03,000; and there were, besides, 6 schools which had been suspended until 
new Managers should be appointed. 

3. We now give a list in the Appendix of the schools which we had in operation 
on the 31st of December, 1840, and we specify opposite to each the number of 
children in attendance upon it, according to the Rolls for the half-year ending 
the preceding 30th of September. We also give a list of expected schools, 
towards the erection and furnishing of which we undertook to make grants 
within the year, and we have in like manner set opposite to each the expected 
attendance upon it. 

4. Of the schools which had been in operation on the 31st of December, 1839, 
we struck off 48 in the year 1840, and w r e cancelled 43 grants, which we had 
undertaken to make to expected schools. 

5. The schools in operation on the 31st of December, 1840, amounted to 1978, 
and the number of children in attendance upon them, according to the Rolls for 
the half-year ending the preceding 30th of September, was 232,560. The 
expected schools amounted to 437, and the estimated attendance upon them to 
58,879. And 9 schools were suspended. 

6. The foregoing statement shows that the National Schools in operation 
increased in 1840 from 1581 to 1978— the number of children in attendance 
upon them from 192,971 to 232,562,— and the expected schools from 357 to 437. 

7. The following Table shows the progressive advance of the National System 
since it was established, to the 31st of December, 1840: — 



Reports of the 

Commissioners of Education. 


Number of Schools 
in actual operation. 


Number of Children 
on the Roll. 


No. 1; 


789 


107,042 


No. 2, 


1,106 


145,521 


No. 3, 


1,181 


153,707 


No. 4, 


1,300 


166,929 


No. 5, 


1,384 


169,548 


No. 6, . 


1,581 


192,971 


No. 7, . 


1,978 


232,560 



II— 8. It was stated in our last Report, that of 245 applications for assist- 
ance then undisposed of, 62 were from Ministers of the Synod of Ulster. 
Including these 62 applications, 293 were received from the clerical and lay 

B 
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SEVENTH REPORT OF THE 



members of that body within the year 1840, and 204 Grants were made there 
upon.*' 



III. — 9. Our Teachers have been classed according to their qualifications h 
conformity with the arrangement explained in our last Report. The additional 
remuneration we have given to many of the most deserving of them, has been 
productive of beneficial results ; and we trust that the means that may hereafter 
be placed at our. disposal, will enable us to carry into effect our plans for 
securing the services of Masters and Mistresses fully competent to discharge 
the important duties confided to them. 6 

10. In our Report for 1839, we stated that up to that time, we had trained 
524 Teachers. In addition to these, 121 were trained in 1840. 

11. The Reports from our Inspectors, generally hear testimony to the 
flourishing state of those schools which are under the care of trained Masters. 

12. We annex a summary account of the course of study pursued by the 

Teachers while in training under our Professors. J 

13. In addition to a daily attendance at the Lectures, they are employed in 
the Model Schools,, at stated periods, during the week, where they acquire 
information, theoretical and practical, in the art of teaching. 

14. A vigilant superintendence is exercised over their moral conduct. On 
Sundays they are required to attend their respective places of worship ; and 
upon every Thursday they receive religious instruction from their respective 
Pastois, who attend at our Schools iu Marlborough-street for the purpose. 



IV 'TT 15 ' V ith tbe view of making'' the Lectures of our Professors mote 
generally useful, we have adopted a regulation by which all Teachers, whether 
connected with the Board or not, are entitled to gratuitous admission on pro- 
ducing a certificate of good character. 1 

V "7 10 - 1 allocated in a former year, with the sanction of Her Majesty’s 

Government, £1000 towards the erection of a suitable building on our ground, 
mWbor°,,gl. s teet, in connexion with the Model Schools, for the training of 
Female Teaehers. To aid us in this desirable undertaking, Mrs. Drummond, 
T °f y0Ur Ay„ e “ e,lc y’ 8 late Secretary, lias intimated lier intention of 
gum a donation of f 1000, on the sole condition that the name of Mr. Drum- 
™ “ d b< j coveted with the proposed building. We have with your Excellency’s 
v2n PtC f thlS “nnteoont gift, and we trust before the conclusion of the 
year, to have made considerable progress in the work 

affordeT™,,^ freq ™'it visits of your Excellency to our Model Schools have 
'[■ i - ’ , ,, opportunity of forming a correct opinion of the ability of out 

outline of tb 16 f? el ' a I’teSte 158 , of their pupils. We give in the Appendix an 
d ™ t “ d r tll0ds of Teaching pursued there. It has been 

Instruction 1 !, ° f OU i£ r ° f l SSOrS 5 as preparatory to a complete manual of 
Insti action, for the use of Teachers in connexion with the Board. 



I" „/ 8 ’ w e attach much importance to the cultivation of vocal music as a 
Mode <5 1 8 T° r i ? d T tl0U - At au eal ’Iy period it was introduced into our 
duce oil t ie l S ; c“- ? bas , uot ? et been ‘aught upon a system calculated to pro- 
the Inod Iff b , ell , el ? cla } results winch may be expected from it. Having heard of 
Park and Wif 1 . b T the m ot h od of instruction in vocal music, of Mr. Willicm, of 
land hod odnroi 1 ?™derstood that the Committee of Council on Education in Eng- 
£ -tt t “ rereral of their schools, we have sent over two of our Assistant 
Kav fm- Training School, at Battersea, under the superintendence of Dr. 

return to Doll” 1 ’ 086 - ? “ qul . rm S a knowledge of the system, and on then 
retain to Dublin, we intend to introduce it into our Model Schools. 

at Glasnerin" ^ AT' las ?, Re P o rt to the state of our Model Farm 

farm building pf k SG ^ 01 tlle rcsi(1 ence of our Agriculturist, and suitable 
epitome of tf e i T 'T- 1 ' Sm ? e erec ted- We have inserted in the Appendix an 
■I tZd conn t ru i et “! gl , ven to tbe Agricultural pupils, and to tie Masters 
it is aitovfther if » ted W ? h 1 th ? Agricultural department. It will be seen, that 
their fatal pimsmtslnltfe^ 0 laracter ’ 31111 regulated with special reference^) 

»ven oVlra'Jh '“" e f-“ da of Salary Boots to 117 Schools, and 

These will be inchdedtaoM I h ?S , mak .T * , Tolal ° f lf >9 ■»» Schools in less than six mentis. 

We received durincr the year m4n °77 q 41 r^ ll l . a c ^ e i a ' 1 °f fc ^ e particulars connected with each case, 
of the whole. ° d ° applications for aid of various kinds, and we have disposed 
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20. Having received a number of applications during the past year for assist- 
ance to Agricultural schools, it is our intention, according to the suggestions 
contained in our Fourth Report, and which were approved by Her Majesty’s 
Government, to assist in the establishment of 25 Model Agricultural schools— 
one in each District — towards which we are prepared to make grants, not exceed- 
ing £200 each. 

21. We also propose to give a more liberal salary to Teachers to whose schools 
a portion of land is attached, and who are competent to undertake the manage- 
ment of it in addition to their ordinary duties. We hope thus to assistm 
spreading improved notions of husbandry both amongst the young and the old. 
for instruction will not only be given in the school-room to children, but out of 
it,— by lessons of example in skilful cultivation, industry, and order,— to the adult 
population around. It will be an indispensable condition, however, of receiving 
aid, that the Agricultural department shall be connected with an Elementary 
National school, as we do not propose to establish schools exclusively Agricul- 
tural, or to grant assistance towards the purchase of land or the payment of rent. 

IX. — 22. Among the schools taken into connexion within the year, some 
belong to Poor Law Unions. We give to schools of this class a first supply of 
books and school requisites gratis, with the privilege of purchasing more at any 
subsequent time, when required, at half-price. The only conditions upon which 
such aid is given are, that the schools receiving it shall be subject to inspection by 
our Officers, and that the provisions of the Poor Law Act, in reference to 
religious instruction, all which are in strict accordance with our fundamental regula- 
tions, shall be faithfully observed. 

X. — 23. In order to extend the circulation of our books generally, as well as to 
afford greater facilities to the Managers of our own schools in procuring them, 
we have established Depots, where they may be had in our several school dis- 
tricts, and have given each in charge to our Superintendent. 

24. In some districts, there has been a considerable increase in the demand 
for hooks, and other school requisites. The value of those issued at half-price, 
during the last year was £3,728 5s. of which the half-price was received in 
cash viz., £l,SG4 2s. Gd. On the whole, we have reason to be satisfied with the 
experiment, and we shall adopt such further means as we may judge necessary 
for rendering it more extensively beneficial. 

25. Besides the demand for our own schools, the works we have published are 
sought for more and more for schools in general, not only in Ireland but in 
England, Scotland and foreign countries. We make to all Managers of schools 
wherever situated, and whether in connexion with us or not, the same allowance 
upon the purchase of them that we make to Booksellers ; but although they thus 
get them on very moderate terms, they never get them under the cost to us, on the 
contrary, the price they pay always yields a profit to us upon the transaction. 

26. It appears to be still supposed, notwithstanding our explicit statements to 
the contrary, in former Reports, that we require the books we publish to be 
used to the exclusion of all others. We therefore beg leave to repeat that 
though we recommend them, yet the use of them is by no means compulsory. 

27. We give in the Appendix a list of the books now sent to each school as free 
stock, and of those that can be purchased for the use of National Schools at half- 
price, or by schools for the poor, not in connexion with the Board, at a reduced cost. 

28. We have annexed a detailed account of our receipts and expenditure to the 
31st of December, 1840. 

(Signed) RICHARD DUBLIN. 

*D. MURRAY. 

FRANC SADLIER. 

A. R. BLAKE. 

ROBERT HOLMES. 

RICHARD W. GREENE. 

PATRICK BELLEW. 

POOLEY SHULDHAM HENRY, D. D. 

MORPETH. 

ALEXANDER MACDONNELL. 

JOHN RICHARD CORBALLIS. 

Dublin, BrdJtdg, 1841. 
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Appendix I, 

Schools in operation, 
31st Dec., 1840. 

Province op 
Leinster . 
County Wicklov:. 
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II. 



List of Four Hundred and Thirty- Seven Schools, to which the Commissioners have made Grants for Builii 
and which were not in operation on the 31st of December, 1840 ; with Summaries in Counties and in Provinces 



ULSTER. — 128 Schools. 



TEE SCHOOLS MARKED THUS * WERE TAKEN INTO CONNEXION DURING THE TEAR. 







COUNTY OF ANTRIM. — 19 Schools. 










J A 






S3 

1 

& 

l§ 


Parish. 


School. 


is 


Expected Attendance. 


Akl Granted. 


^Pr 




| 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Building. 


Fitting-up. 
















£ 


5. 


cl. 


£ s. 


d. 


£ 




d. 




2205 


Ardmoy . 


Ardmoy 


1 


65 


35 


100 


50 


0 


0 


7 10 


0 


28 


15 


0 




2764 


Antrim . 


Antrim, male * 


2 


100 


_ 


100 


66 


13 


4 


7 10 


0 


37 


1 


8 




2838 


Ditto 


Ditto, female* 


3 


_ 


75 


75 


50 


0 


0 


5 12 


6 


27 


12 


3 




2770 






4 


133 


- 


133) 




















2771 


Ditto 


Ditto, female* 


5 




67 


67 I 








15 0 




74 


10 


0 




1224 


Ditto 


Edenderry 


6 


70 




70 


148 


0 


0 


_ _ 


_ 


74 


0 


0 


1835 


2265 


Bin, . . 


Cammeen 


7 


30 


30 


60 


40 


0 


0 


_ _ 


_ 


20 


0 


0 


1833 


1632 


Dimean . 


Creggan 


8 


35 


35 


70 


74 


3 


4 




61 


19 


5 


1835 


2847 


JJerriaghy 


Rushy Hill . * 


9 


30 


20 


50 


29 


9 


0 


7 10 


0 


18 


9 


6 


1810 


2772 


Kilwaugliter . 


Kilwaugliter, female* 


10 


_ 


49 


49 


28 


0 


0 


4 7 


4 


16 


3 


8 


18-11) 


2454 


Larne 


Lame, male * 


11 


150 




150"] 


















1840 


2455 


Ditto 


Ditto, female* 


12 




100 


100 \ 


233 


0 


0 


20 0 


0 


126 


10 


0 


1 S4fl 


2485 


Ditto 


Ditto, infant* 


13 


60 


40 


100 J 


















1840 


2144 


Lougkiel 


Loughiel 


14 


SO 


60 


140 


66 


0 


0 


7 10 


0 


36 


15 


0 


1833 


2224 


Raloo 


Ballyrickartmore . 


15 


40 


30 


70 


26 


6 


11 


7 0 


0 


18 


2 


5 


1833 


2228 


Rocavan 


Broughshane, male 


16 


100 




100 ) 


















1833 


2229 


Ditto 


Ditto, female 


17 




100 


100/ 


















18314 


2387 


Ramoan . 


Ramoan . * 


18 


50 


25 


75 J 


50 


0 


0 


5 12 


6 


27 


16 


3 


1840 


1627 


Tickmacrevan 


South Munie . 


19 


50 


50 


100 


33 




9 


" - 


" 


16 


12 11 


1838 






Total, . 


19 


993 


716 


1,709 


1,088 


18 


4 


96 12 


4 


618 18 1 




COUNTY OF ARMA 


3- PI. — 2 Schools. 




2773 


Keady . 


Keady . . * 


1 


60 


40 


100 


66 


0 


0 


7 10 


0 


36 15 


0 


1S40 




Taxtaughan _ . 


Mag-hery . * 


2 


60 


40 


100 


56 


0 


0 


7 10 


0 


55 15 0 








Total, . 


2 


120 


80 


200 


122 


0 


0 


15 0 


0 


92 10 


0 





COUNTY OF CAVAN. — 6 Schools. 



2187 

2775 

1633 

2774 

2371 

2134 



Ditto 
Enniskeen 
Glangiolin 
Kildallen 
Kilmore . 



Keelagh 
Kilnaleck 
Edendugally - 
Upper Garvolt 
Kaliegorman . 
Drumcor 



Total, . 





1 


100 


120 


220 


66 13 


4 


7 10 


0 




2 


60 


40 


100 ! 


66 13 


4 


7 10 


0 




3 


100 


50 


150 < 


104 0 


0 


_ _ 


- 


* 


4 


50 


30 


80 : 


20 0 


0 


6 0 


0 


* 


5 


100 


50 


150 


100 0 


0 


11 . 5 


0 




6 


150 


150 


300 


66 0 


0 


7 10 


0 




6’ 


560 


440 


1,000 


423 6 


8 


39 15 


0' 




231 17 I 
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H-List of Four Hundred and Thirty -seven Schools, to which the Commissioners have made Grants, &c {continued.) 

" " ' COUNTY OF DONEGAL. — 31 Schools. 



Expected Attendance. 



Moles. Females. Total. 



Building. 






Ardara . 
Carndonagh . 
Cotnval • 

Culduff . 
Clondavadock 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto . 

Ditto . ■ , 

Cleudabork . 
Ennis M‘ Saint 
Ditto . • I 

Falian . . J 

Inniskeel 
Ditto . 

Iskahan . 

Inver 
Killybegs 
Ditto 

Killybegs Lower 1 
Kilcar . 

Kiltyrouge 
2232 i Killinard 
[2253 j Ditto . 

1 2107 1 Lower Falian . 

Lower Moville 
[2115 j Ragmanterdou 
622 j Raphoe . 

737 1 Ditto 
231 Stranorlar 
|2il6 Tullabegley . 



Ardara, female 
Glentaugher 
Glencar 
Dristeran, female 
Ballymichael 
Fallenasee 
Rohan . 

Tally . 

Kiulough 
Deri'yreel or Ballyvo| 
Carrickbog . * 

Ditto, female* 
Birdstown, female* 
Glenties, male * 
Ditto, female* 
Ture 

Drimbarren 
Meenvally 
Fintra . 

Meenakillen 
Shalvey 
Cronadun 
Mullins or Donegal 
Ditto, female 

Ballymacarry, male* 
Drumaville . * 

Carrickcannon 
Kill inure 
Iluskey . 

Dooish . 

Gortahork 

Total, . 



100 
73 
90 
125 
120 
100 
70 
90 
80 
100 
150 } 
100/ 
75 

1001 
50/ 
J00 
100 
100 
90 i 

60 j 
60 

125 I 
125 f 
100 
100 
100 
80 
140 
100 
80 



£ s. d. 
50 0 0 
45 0 0 
63 0 0 



7 10 0 
9 0 0 
6 0 0 



£ s. 
28 15 

27 0 - 

34 10 



46 0 
46 0 
30 0 
46 0 
46 0 
55 0 
166 13 
50 0 
100 0 



66 13 4 
66 13 4 
60 13 4 

39 6 8 

40 0 0 
50 0 0 
40 0 0 

110 0 0 



Included 
Included 
5 5 0 
Included 
Included 
Included 
18 15 0 

5 12 6 
11 5 0 
7 10 0 
7 10 0 

6 0 0 
5 0 0 

4 10 0 

5 12 6 
4 5 0 
15 0 0 



23 13 
23 13 
17 12 
23 0 
23 0 
27 10 
92 14 
27 16 
55 12 
37 1 
37 1 
33 G 
23 17 
22 5 
27 16 
22 2 



66 13 4 
66 0 0 
39 6 8 
39 6 8 
66 0 0 
53 0 0 



7 10 0 
7 10 0 
5 0 0 

5 0 0 
7 -0 .0 

6 0 0 



37 1 
36 15 
19 16 
19 16 
36 10 
29 10 



1839 

1839 

1839 

1839 

1839 

1839 

1839 

1839 

1839 

1539 

1540 

1840 
1S40 j 
1840 
1840 

1839 

1838 

1840 
1S40 
1S39 ! 

1839 

1840 
1840 
1S39 

1838 
1833 

1839 
1839 



31 1,605 1,353 2,958 



1,547 6 S 156 15 0 



COUNTY OF DOWN.— 12 Schools. 



-70 1 Aughaderry . 
~“1 1 Ditto 
274 Bailee . 

1950 1 C'lonallen 
Down . 
Knockbreda . 
Kilkeel . 

Ditto 

Newtown Ards 
Ratkmullen 
Ditto 



2401 



Ballyvarley, male * 
Ditto, female* 
Ballycruttle . * 

Carrick . 

Boneeastle . * 

Tullycarnett . * 

Dunavan, male * 
Ditto, female* 
Lougliries Cows * 
Killough, male * 
Ditto, female* 
Ballintougher * 

Total, . 



100 j 
100 / 
130 
200 
130 
100 
100 } 
50/ 
75 

100 } 

50/ 

100 



12 740 495 1,235 779 4 2 



116 0 0 
88 0 0 
97 10 10 
88 0 0 
66 13 4 



100 0 
50 0 
100 0 
73 0 



10 0 
14 10 
10 0 
7 10 
11 5 
5 12 
11 5 



63 0 
49 0 
56 0 

49 0 
37 1 
55 12 
27 16 
55 12 



COUNTY OF FERMANAGH.— 14 Schools. 



Bobo 
Belleck . 
Clenish . 
Devinish 
Ditto" . 
Dunabrusk 
Enniskillen 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Gallon . 
5lalieraclooney 
M&hexacoolmoney 



Ditto 



Carrickbeg 
Garvary 
Mullinesker 
Dogs 
Monea . 

Bracho . 
Enniskillen 
Ditto, 

Carrick . 
Derrykerrib 
Clareview 
Cronin Bunn 
Ashwoods, male 
Ditto, female 



Total, . . . 14 995 



100 

200 

170 

125 

ISO 

100 

150} 

150/ 

300 

100 

80 

100 

50 

50 



860 1,855 



66 13 4 
72 0 0 
64 13 4 
83 6 8 
60 0 0 
66 13 4 



140 0 0 
133 6 8 
34 0 0 
66 0 0 
44 0 0 



850 13 4 115 7 



7 10 
10 0 
30 0 
9 7 
10 0 
7 10 

20 0 

7 10 
7 10 
6 0 



66 13 
20 15 
36 15 
25 0 
17 3 
17 3 



‘ Craai W when Male School was brought into operation' b Grants paid, £U9, when Female School 



6 j 507 7 10 

>1 was brought into operation. 
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92 APPENDIX TO SEVENTH REPORT OF THE 

II., — List of Four Hundred and Thirty-Seven Schools, to which the Commissioners have made Grants, & c . (confe*, ^ 



£ 






1 


Expected Attendance. 




Ai 


Granted. 






| 




















































1 






1 


M *‘“- 


Females. 


Total. 


Bu lding. 




Fitting. 


up. 
















£ 


s. 


cl. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


1784 


Ballinascreen . 


Altayeskey . 


1 


50 


40 


90 


71 


0 


0 


23 


8 


0 


2058 


Bov era . 


Muldoney 


2 


70 


50 


120 


48 


0 


0 


7 


0 


0 


1809 


Ballyscallin 


Ballyneas 


3 


70 


35 


105 


72 


0 


0 


10 


0 


0 


2779 


Faughanvale . 


Faughanvale . * 


4 


60 


40 


100 


66 


13 


4 


7 


10 


0 


1802 


Glendermot . 


Waterside 


5 


100 


100 


200 


140 


0 


0 


20 


0 


0 


1816 


Ditto 


Rossnagalagh 


6 


90 


60 


150 


80 


0 


0 


11 


5 


0 


2780 


Ditto 


JLisdillen . * 


7 


60 


40 


100 


66 


13 


4 


7 


10 


0 


1638 


Kilree 


Moyagney . 
Molenan, female 


8 


42 


85 


127 


56 


0 


0 


7 


10 




1571 


Ditto 


9 


_ 


50 


50 


_ 


_ 










2135 


Killylagli 


Tirlcane 


10 


100 


60 


160 


66 


0 


0 


7 


10 


0 


2059 

2488 


Maghera 

Ditto 


Dreenan 

Ditto, female* 


11 

12 


70 


-1 

50/ 


120 


96 


0 


0 


9 


0 


0 


2422 


Ditto 


Lisnamuek < * 


13 


60 


40 


100 


66 


13 


4 


7 


10 


0 


2423 


Missan . 


Clagan . . * 


14 


53 


40 


93 


62 


0 


0 


6 


19 


6 


2380 


Tamlaght O’Crillv 


Drumagamer, male* 


15 


75 


_ 


75 { 


100 




0 


11 




2486 


Ditto 


Ditto, female* 


16 


- 


75 


75 ) 












Total, . 


16 


900 


765 


1,665 


991 


0 


0 


136 


7 


6 



COUNTY OF LONDONDERRY.— 16 Schools. 



47 4 0 
27 10 0 
41 0 0 
37 1 8 
80 0 0 
45 12 6 
37 1 8 
29 15 0 



36 15 0 
52 10 0 

37 1 8 
34 9 9 
55 12 6 



561 13 9 



COUNTY OF MONAGHAN.— 5 Schools. 



2109 


Curreen . 


Clenrigh 


1 


75 


75 


150 


66 


0 


0 


7 0 0 


36 10 


0 


1839 




2550 


Denagh . 


Knockmigrave * 


2 


75 


55 


130 


71 


10 


10 


7 10 0 


39 10 


5 


1840 




2060 

2061 


Mnheracloon . 
Ditto 


Coolderry 

Ditto . female 


3 

4! 


SO 


70 


SO | 
70/ 


46 


0 


0 


8 0 0 


27 0 


0 


1S39 




2108 


Magheracross . 


Corduff, female 


5 


- 


250 


250 


200 


0 


0 


Included. 1 * 


100 0 


« 


1839 








Total, . 


5 ! 


230 


450 


680 


383 


10 


10 


22 10 0 


203 0 


5 







COUNTY OF TYRONE.— 23 Schools. 



1625 


Cappough 


Ballinatibert . 


1 


55 


35 


90 


72 


0 


0 


10 


0 


0 


41 


0 


0 


183? 


2110 


Clerigher 


Cauldrum 


2 


28 


12 


40 


20 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


11 


10 


0 


1639 


2412 


Clenoe . 


Mountjoy . * 


3 


60 


40 


100 


66 


13 


4 


7 


10 


0 


37 


1 


8 


1640 


27S2 


Camus . 


Camus . . * 


4 


50 


25 


75 


50 


0 


0 


5 


12 


6 


27 


10 


3 


1640 


2783 


Ditto 


Derrygalt . * 


5 


50 


25 


75 


50 


0 


0 


5 


12 


6 


27 


10 


3 


1640 


2062 


Donaghmore . 


Donaghmore . 


6 


100 


l'OO 


200 


46 


0 


0 


8 


0 


0 


27 


0 


0 


1639 


2254 

2255 


Douuhery 

Ditto 


Buckaville 
Ditto, female 


7 

8 


125 


125 


125 \ 
125/ 


110 


0 


0 


15 


0 


0 


62 


10 


0 


1839 


2411 


Dohaghady 


Douratt . * 


9 


60 


40 


100 


66 


13 


4 


7 


10 


0 


37 


1 


8 


1S40 


2436 


Donaghendry . 


Stewartstovm * 


10 


50 


25 


75 


50 




0 


5 


7 


0 


27 


13 


6 


1640 


2456 


Donagheavy . 


Blackfort, fem.N o.2.* 


11 




50 


50 


20 






3 


0 


0 


11 


10 


0 


1640 


24 87 


Donagheavey . 


Skilga . . * 


12 


50 


30 


80 


53 


6 


8 


6 


0 


o 


29 


13 


4 


1640 


2489 


Eglish, Clonfeacle 


Roan, male * 


13 


100 






78 


13 




15 


0 




46 


16 






2490 


Ditto 


Ditto, female* 


14 




100 


100/ 


0 






1S39 


2111 


Fintona . 


Cator or Eskera 


15 


54 


30 


84 ' 


40 






6 


0 


0 


23 


0 


0 


2188 


Kilskerry 


Darlea . 


16 


40 


30 


70 


66 


13 


4 


7 


10 


0 


37 


1 


8 


1839 


27S5 


Ditto 


Crossan . * 


17 


30 


25 


55 


33 


6 




3 


15 


0 


18 


10 10 




2786 


Killyman 
Kilaress . 


Cavan . . * 


18 


100 


25 


125 


30 


0 


0 


7 


10 


0 


18 


15 


0 




2787 


Gortnacladdy * 


19 


50 


25 


75 


50 


0 




5 


12 


6 


27 


10 


0 




2389 


Longfield 


Drumnaforbe * 


20 


60 


40 


100 


66 


13 




7 


10 


0 


37 


1 


8 




2410 


Lissan . 


Broughderg . * 


21 


50 


'25 


75 


50 


0 


0 


5 


12 


6 


28 


6 


3 




2784 


Pomeroy 


Claggin . * 


22 


35 


25 


60 


40 






, 4 


10 


0 


22 


5 


0 




2781 


1 ermonamongan 


Magherageemagh * 


23 


30 


20 


50 


33 


6 


8 


3 


15 


0 


18 


10 10 








Total, . 


23 


1,177 


852 


2,029 


1,093 


6 


4 


143 


7 


0 


617 18 


6 






1 Grants paid when Male School was brought into operation. 

b This Gront was made to a Mal ® aDd Female School, the former of which has been brought into operation. 
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COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDUCATION, IRELAND. S 

U— List of Four Hundred and Thirty-seven Schools, to which the Commissioners have made Grants, &c —{continued.) 



SUMMARY OF ULSTER. 









Counties. 


Number of 
Schools. 


Expected Attendance. 


Aid Granted. 


Promised 
Local Aid. 




Females. 


Total. 


Building. 


Fitting-up. 


i mmm 
s r 


19 

2 

6 

31 

12 

14 

16 

5 

23 


993 

120 

560 

1,605 

740 

995 

900 

230 

1,W 


716 

80 

440 

1,353 

495 

860 

765 

450 

852 


1,709 

200 

1,000 

2,958 

1,235 

1,855 

1,665 

680 

2,029 


£ s. d. 
1,088 18 4 
122 0 0 
423 6 8 
1,547 6 8 
779 4 2 
850 13 4 
991 0 0 
383 10 10 
1,093 6 4 


£ S. d. 

96 12 4 
15 0 0 
39 15 0 
156 15 0 
87 12 6 
115 7 6 
136 7 6 
22 10 0 
143 7 0 


£ s. d. 
618 18 1 
92 10 0 
231 17 6 
850 6 9 
433 8 4 
507 7 10 
561 13 9 
203 0 5 
617 18 5 


128 


7,320 


6,011 


13,331 


7,279 6 4 


813 6 10 


4,117 1 1 



MUNSTER. — 125 Schools. 



COUNTY OF CLARE. — 18 Schools. 



i 






| 


Expected Attendance. 




Aid Gra 


nted. 












a 


* 


_ . . 




& 






















0 


* 




00 . 


0 




















Local Aid. 


*o 


i 






£ 




Females. 


Total. 


Building. 




Fitting- 


’■ 








p 
















£ 




d. 


£ 




d. 


£ 




d. 




2355 

2357 


Bunratty 

Ditto 


Clonmoney . * 

Ditto, female* 


1 

2 


200 


200 


200 | 
200 / 


235 


0 


0 


15 


0 


0 


125 


0 


0 


1840 


2439 






3 


125 






146 




0 


18 


15 








6 




2110 


Ditto 


Ditto, female* 


4 


_ 


125 


125/ 






82 


7 


1840 


2333 


lncliilronan 




5 


100 


_ 


100 { 


100 






11 






55 


12 




1840 


23=4 


Ditto 


Ditto, female* 


6 




50 


50 / 






5 






2331 




Kilkee . . * 


7 


100 






134 




0 


15 




0 


74 






1S40 


2382 


Ditto 


Ditto, female* 


8 




100 


100 f 






10 


0 


1803 


iulmurray . 


Knock . 


9 


100 


50 


150 


106 


0 


0 


15 


0 


0 


60 


10 


0 


1839 


2064 


hilteadue 


Ailroe . 


10 


200 


150 


350 


80 


0 


0 


10 


0 


0 


40 


0 


0 


1839 


-•'w Killanalea 

2066 Ditto 


Coolastyke 
Ditto, female 


11 

12 


200 


180 


200 } 
ISO/ 


116 


0 


0 


10 


0 


0 


63 


0 


0 


1839 


2155 KiUenora 

2156 i Ditto 


Kilfenora 
Ditto, female 


13 

14 


200 


100 


200 j 
100 / 


110 


0 


0 


15 


0 


0 


62 


10 


0 


1839 


2B9 . Kilchreiste 
2190 Ditto . 


Ballinacalla . 
Ditto, female 

Ballynalackin 


15 

16 


150 


150 


150 | 
150/ 


111 


0 


0 


15 


0 


0 


63 


0 


0 


1S39 




Julteiagh 


17 


150 


100 


250 


150 


0 


0 


23 


G 


8 


86 


13 


4 


1S39 




Quinville 


18 


100 


100 


200 


121 


8 


5 


40 


0 


0 


80 


0 


0 


1839 






Total, . 


18 


1,625 


1,305 


2,930 


1,409 


8 


5 


188 


6 


8 


793 


3 


4 





COUNTY OF CORK.— 43 Schools. 



! Alieria . 

; Ardaeh . 

^ Ditto : 
vi; i 5 a %mcrarney 
?? : Jallymartle , 
** Ditto . 

I Creagh . 

^jCaharagh 
: £Whroe 
^ i Ditto . 

; Clonmeen 
Ditto . 



Kilberchert . * 


1 


80 


50 


130 


84 


0 


0 


10 


0 


0 


47 


0 


0 


1840 


Inch . . * 


2 


60 


- 










15 


0 


0 


43 


16 


8 


1840 




3 




























Ballymakure . * 


4 


60 


40 


100 


66 


13 


4 


7 


10 


0 


37 


1 


8 


1840 


Ballymartle . 


5 


90 


- 


90 1 


76 








10 


0 


42 


5 


0 


1839 




6 




80 


























7 


80 


80 


160 


73 


10 


0 


Included. 


36 


lo 


0 


1S39 


Clohane . * 


8 


60 


40 


100 


66 


13 


4 


7 


10 


0 


37 


1 


8 


1840 


Cloughroe . * 


9 


100 


- 


1001 








15 


0 


0 


63 


0 


0 


18 40 


Ditto, female* 


10 


- 


100 


100 5 






















Bantyre . * 


11 


100 


- 


1001 








15 


0 




74 


10 


0 


1840 


Ditto, female* 


12 


- 


100 


100 / 






















, Droma . 


13 


200 


- 


200 1 






0 


20 


0 


0 


S3 


0 


0 


1839 




14 






























15 


70i 


30 


100 


66 


0 


0 


7 


10 


0 


36 


15 






Kilcounty . * 


16 


50 


25 


75 


50 


0 


0 


5 


12 


6 


27 


16 


3 
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APPENDIX TO SEVENTH REPORT OF THE 



II List of Four Hundred and Thirty-Seven Schools, to which the Commissioners have made Grants, &c, 

COUNTY OF CORK. — 43 Schools. — {continued.) 



1 

e 








Expected Attendance. 


Aid Granted. 




Tr 


S3 




School. 






















Local Aid. 




1 






i 




Femnles. 


Total. 


Building. 




Fitting. 


p. 


















£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


.V. 


d. 






2807 


Donoughmore 


Kathcoola . * 


17 


60 


40 


100 


66 


13 


4 


7 


10 


0 


37 1 




2S06 


Ditto 


Kilcullen . * 


18 


60 


40 


100 


66 


13 


4 


7 


10 


0 


37 1 


8 1840 


16SS 


Killyquauagh . 


Grenane 


19 


130 


70 


200 


66 


0 


0 


9 


0 


0 


37 10 


2306 


Kilfaughnabeg 


Glandore, infant* 


20 


- 


- 


— 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


_ 








2117 


Kilmackabea . 


Maulatrahan . 


21 


100 


50 


150 


100 


0 


0 


11 


5 


0 


55 12 




2160 


Kilnamartyr . 


Itenamnoree . 


22 


70 


50 


120 


66 


0 


0 


7 


10 


0 


36 15 


0 1632 


2162 


Kilcarcoran 


Lismire 


23 


150. 


— 


150 } 


110 






15 






62 10 


2163 


Ditto 


Ditto, female 


24 


- 


100 


100/ 










0 1622 


2112 






25 


60 


_ 


60 | 


98 






15 






66 10 




2113 


Ditto 


Ditto, female 

Glengarriff . * 


26 


- 


70 


70/ 










0 1632 


2379 


Kilcasken 


27 


60 


40 


100 


66 


13 


4 


7 ' 


10 


0 


37 l 




2S02 


Kilcomey 

Kilcreddin 


Kilcorney . * 


28 


60 


40 


100 


66 


13 


4 


7 


10 


0 


37 1 




2S01 


Kilcreddin . * 


29 


60 


40 


100 


66 


13 


4 


7 


10 


0 


37 1 




2800 


Kilmacdonagh 


Kilmacdonagh * 


30 


60 


40 


100 


66 


0 


0 


7 


10 


0 


36 15 


0 16111 


2376 


Litter 


Coolroe . * 


31 


60 


40 


100 


66 


13 


4 


7 


10 


0 


37 1 


8 ! 16H) 


2161 


Ditto 


Grange . 


32 


70 


30 


100 


66 


0 


0 


7 


10 


0 


36 15 


0 ; 1S3J 


2234 


Lislea 


Cullina . 


33 


15 


15 


30 


30 


0 


0 


_ 


_ 




15 0 


0 1839 


2467 


Matehi . 


Matehi . . * 


34 


60 


40 


100 


66 


0 


0 


7 10 


0 


37 1 


8 ! 1840 


2115 

2116 


Marshalstown . 
Ditto 


Gortroe 

Ditto, female 


35 

36 


100 


100 


1001 

100/ 


110 


0 


0 


15 


0 


0 


62 10 


0 1832 


2114 


Mitchelstown . 


Ballygibbin . 


37 


100 


100 


200 


66 


0 


0 


7 


0 


0 


36 10 


0 1832 


1685 


Nohoral Daly • 


Knocknagree . 


38 


100 


80 


180 


140 


0 


0 


20 


0 


0 


80 0 


0 183; 


2164 


Rencurran 


Cove of Kinsale, fern. 


39 


100 


60 


160 


77 


0 


0 


S 


12 


0 


42 16 


0 1832 


2378 


Skull . 


Moenvaneor Skull, fern.* 


40 


_ 


75 


75 


50 


0 


0 


5 


12 


6 


27 16 


3 1843 


2373 


Ditto 


Dunbeacon . * 


41 


100 


_ 


100 \ 


100 




0 


11 






55 12 




2374 


Ditto 


Ditto, female* 


42 


_ 


50 


50/ 








0 1842 


2805 


Salleen . 


Scartleagh . * 


43 


60 


40 


100 


66 


13 


4 


7 


10 


0 


37 1 


8 1810 






Total, . 


43 


2,585 


1,995 


4,580 


2,624 


3 


4 


311 


21 


10 


1,478 6 10 i ; 1 







COUNT 


Y OF 


EvERRY. — 36 Schools. 














2418 

2419 


Aglish . 
Ditto 


Knockaderagh * 

Ditto, female* 


1 

2 


100 


60 


100 1 
60/ 


no 


13 


4 


12 


9 0 


61 11 


2 


1840 


2808 

2609 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Ballymilane . * 

Ditto, female* 


3 

4 


100 


50 


100 | 
50 f 


100 


0 


0 


11 


5 0 


55 12 


6 


1840 


2385 


Brosna . 


Knockogno . * 


5 


60 


40 


100 


66 


13 


4 


7 


10 0 


37 1 


8 


1840 


2118 


Ballinoker 




6 


ISO 


_ 


180 | 


133 






15 








rn 


2119 


Ditto 


Ditto, female 


7 


_ 


140 


140 f 














1697 


Dunquin 


Vicarstown . 


8 


130 


120 


250 


105 


0 


0 


15 


0 0 


60 0 


0 


1538 


2197 


Dromid . 


Spunkane 


9 


300 


_ 


300 | 


111 






15 


n n 


63 0 






2198 


Ditto 


Ditto, female 


10 


_ 


200 


200/ 










1833 


1703 


Gneeveguilla . 


Gneeveguilla . 
Gortnaskeen . 


11 


90 


60 


150 


106 


0 


0 


15 


0 0 


60 10 


0 


2120 


Gobey 


12 


200 


_ 


2001 


126 






IS 


n 


72 0 






2121 


Ditto 


Ditto, female 


13 


_ 


150 


150/ 






0 u 






2122 

2123 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Gunshorough 
Ditto, female 


14 

15 


250 


200 


250 1 
200/ 


200 


0 


0 


Included. 


100 0 


0 


1839 


2193 

2194 


Fillemore 

Ditto 


Fillemore 

Ditto, female 


16 

17 


150 


150 


150 | 
150/ 


111 


0 


0 


15 


0 0 


63 0 


0 


1839 


2165 


Killury . 


Drumnacurrin 


18 


160 




160 1 


110 






15 


„ »• 


62 10 




1339 


2166 


Ditto 


Ditto, female 


19 


_ 


90 


90/ 










2191 


Killiny . 


Martramane . 


20 


240 




240 \ 


111 






15 


0 0 


63 0 




1539 


2192 


Ditto 


Ditto, female 


21 




200 


200/ 








2071 


Kilgarrin 


Kilfadamore . 


22 


80 


40 


120 " 


43 


0 


0 


4 


0 0 


23 10 


0 


1539 

1539 


2072 


Ditto 


Gleenlough . 


23 


86 


44 


130 


47 


0 


0 


5 


0 0 


26 0 




1804 


Kiicoleman 


Ballyoutera . 


24 


300 


_ 


300 


140 


0 


0 


20 


0 0 


80 0 




1583 


Kiltorglin 


Glenagillough 


25 


50 


40 


90 


74 


13 


2 


10 


0 o 


42 6 




1535 


1695 


Kinnard . 


Ardamore 


26 


120 


80 


200 


105 


0 


0 


15 


0 .0 


60 0 




1704 


Knockapriest . 


Rathmore 


27 


150 


100 


250 


140 


0 


0 


20 


0 o 


80 0 




1840 

1340 


2424 


Killamey 


Carhooreigh . * 


28 


100 


66 


166 


104 


1 


5 


_ 


_ - 


52 0 




2754 


RiLbonane 


Ballymallis . * 


29 


100 


50 


150 


100 


0 


0 


11 


5 0 


55 12 




2810 

2811 


Kilmoily . 

Ditto 


Kilmoily . * 

Ditto, female* 


30 

31 


100 


100 


100/ 

100/ 


134 


0 


0 


15 


0 0 


74 10 


0 


IS* 

18* 

1840 

IS3S 

1635 

163? 


2417 


MolahiU . 


Fieries . . * 


32 


100 


50 


150 " 


110 


13 


4 


12 


9 0 


61 11 


4 


2425 


Rattoo . 


Drummartin . * 


33 


60 


40 


100 


66 


13 


4 


7 10 0 


37 1 




1702 


StradbaJly 


Farrinakella . 


34 


100 


60 


160 


105 


0 


0 


11 


5 0 


58 2 




1399 


luosist . 


Dourus . 


35 


150 


150 


300 


106 


19 






_ _ 


53 9 




2136 


Ventry . 


Coultra . 


36 


90 


60 


150 


66 


0 


0 


7 


10 o 


36 15 








Total,,. 


36 


3,546 


2,340 


5,886 


2,733 


13 


_7_ 


293 


3 0 


1.S13 8 


4 


— 



* Grants paid, when Male and Female Schools were brought into operation. 
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COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDUCATION, IRELAND. S 

II. — List of Four Hundred and Thirty-seven Schools, to which the Commissioners have made Grants, &c {continued.) 





COUNTY 


OF LIMERICK. — 13 Schools. 


1 


Parish. 


School. 


1 

£ 


Expected Attendance. 




- 


Gr 


nted. 






Promised 
Local Aid. 


Bate of Grant. 




Females. 


Total. 


Building. 


Fitting-up. 


— 














£ 


s. 


d. 






d. 












Anna 


1 


180 




ISO \ 
























Ditto, female 


2 


_ 


96 


96/ 








10 


0 


0 


63 0 


0 


1839 


2512 


Ditto 


Murroe . * 


3 


60 


40 


100 


66 


13 


4 


7 


10 














Askeaton 


4 


150 


_ 


150) 






















Ditto 


Ditto, female 


5 


_ 


150 


150 J 










0 


0 


80 0 


0 


1S39 






Knockanny . 


6 


100 


_ 


100 ) 






















Ditto 


Ditto, female 


7 


_ 


80 


80/ 








15 




0 


50 10 


0 


1839 


•2134 


Caherhilly 


Caherhilly 


8 


so 


_ 


80) 
























Ditto, female 


9 


_ 


80 


80/ 








7 






39 15 


0 


1839 


2338 


Moneygea 


Templeglantine * 


10 


200 


_ 


200 1 





















2359 


Ditto 


Ditto, female* 


11 


_ 


100 


100 ] 














111 5 


0 


1840 


2313 


Shanagolden . 


Foynes . . * 


12 


100 




100 | 




















2314 


Ditto 


Ditto, female* 


13 


- 


100 


100/ 








15 




0 


74 10 


0 


1840 






Total, . 


13 


870 


646 


1,516 


814 


13 


4 


97 10 


0 


456 1 


8 





COUNTY OF TIPPERARY.— 12 Schools. 





doghprior 


Carney . 


1 


80 




80) 


116 


0 




10 




0 


63 0 






2077 


Ditto 


Ditto, female 


2 




100 


100/ 








1S39 


2835 




Inch, . . * 


3 








106 






15 






60 10 






2236 


Ditto 


Ditto, female* 


4 




100 


100/ 






0 


0 


0 


1840 


2428 


Kilvolane 


Tourentrien . * 


5 


60 


40 


100 3 


66 


13 


4 


7 


10 


0 


37 1 


8 




2815 


Loughmore . 


“Loughmore . * 


6 


60 


40 


100 


66 


13 


4 


7 


10 


0 


37 1 


8 


1840 


2218 


Loughkeen 


Carrig . . * 


7 


60 


40 


100 


66 


13 


4 


7 


10 


0 


37 1 


8 


1840 


2350 


Peppardstown 


Knock elly . * 


8 


25 


15 


40 


31 


1 


10 


5 


0 


0 


18 0 


11 


1840 


2443 

2444 


Templetuohy . 
Ditto 


Templetuohy * 

Ditto, female* 


9 

10 


150 


100 


150) 

100/ 


166 


13 


4 


18 


15 


0 


92 14 


2 


1840 


2816 


Templelinny . 


Glancuna . * 


11 


100 






134 






15 






74 10 




1840 


2517 


Ditto 


Ditto, female* 


12 




100 


100/ 
















Total, . 


12 


635 


535 


1,170 


753 


15 


2 


86 


5 


0 


420 0 1 





COUNTY OF WATERFORD.— 3 Schools. 



2075 


Kilbronan 


Bennet’s Church . 


1 


70 


40 


110 


63 


0 


0 


7 


0 


0 


35 


0 


0 


1839 


1710 


Lismore . 


Carrignagower 


2 


150 


150 


300 


140 


0 


0 


20 


0 


0 


80 


0 


0 


1838 




Modeligo 


Scart 


3 


120 


100 


220 


114 


0 


0 


20 


0 


0 


39 


15 


6 


1838 






Total, . 


3 


340 


290 


630 


317 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


154 


15 


6 





SUMMARY OF MUNSTER.- 



Counties. 


Number of 
Schools. 


Expected Attendance. 


Aid Granted. 


Promised Local Aid. 


Mules. 


Females. 


TotaL 


Building. 


Fitting-up. 


Clare 

Cork , 4 

Kerry 

Lieerick . 

"tterford 

Total in Munster,. 


18 

43 

36 

13 

12 

3 


1,625 

2,585 

3,546 

870 

635 

340 


1,305 
1,995 
2,340 
646 
535 ' 
290 


2,930 

4,580 

5,886 

1,516 

1,170 

630 


£ s. d. 
1,409 8 5 
2,624 3 4 
2,733 13 7 
814 13 4 
753 15 2 
317 0 0 


£ s. d. 
188 6 8 
311 16 10 
293 3 0 
97 10 0 
86 5 -0 
47 0 0 


£ 8. d. 

793 3 4 
1,478 6 10 
1,513 8 4 
456 i 8 
420 0 1 
4 15415 6 


125 


9,601 


7,111 


16,712 


8,652 13 10 


1,024 1 6 


4,815 15 9 



0 
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96 APPENDIX TO SEVENTH REPORT OF THE 

II. — List of Four Hundred and Thirty-Seven Schools, to which the Commissioners have made Grants, &e (centin j) 

LEINSTER. — 99 Schools. 



COUNTY OF CARLOW.— Nil. 


COUNTY OF DUBLIN— 2 Schools. 




| 

% 

I 


Parish. 


| School. 


1 

§ 


Expected Attendance. 


Aid Granted. 


Promised 
Local Aid. 


j 




Females. 


T “ L 


Building. 


Fitting-up. 


2052 

2053 


Taney . 
Ditto 


B allalley 

Ditto, female 

Total, . 


1 

2 


100 


50 


1001 

50/ 


£ s. d. 

116 0 0 


£ s. d. 

10 0 0 


£ s. d. 
63 0 0 


1S3& 

1839 


2 


100 


50 


150 


116 0 0 


10 0 0 


63 0 0 


COUNTY OF KILDARE— 5 Schools. 




1712 

2169 

2105 

2106 
2033 


Allenwood or 1 
Kilmaguc J 
Castlecarberry 
Newbridge , 
Ditto 

Narraghmore . 


Allenwood 
Dernatun 
Newbridge 
Ditto, female 

Old Grange . 

Total, . 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


100 

60 

130 

50 


60 

40 

170 

50 


160 
100 
130 1 
170/ 
100 


72 0 0 
66 0 0 
150. 0 0 
60 0 0 


10 0 0 
7 10 0 
20 0 0 
10 0 0 


41 0 '0 
36 15 0 
85 0 0 
35 0 0 


153? 

1835 

1539 

1839 

1539 


5 


340 


320 


660 


348 0 0 


47 10 0 


197 15 0 


COUN 


ry 


OF KILKEN 


NY.— 


5 Schools. 






2079 

1813 

2788 

2789 

2750 

2751 
2834 
2272 
1840 
2137 

2170 

2171 

2172 
2078 
1302 


Aughavilla 
Cooleraheen . 
Castlecomer . 
Ditto 
Galmoy . 

Ditto 
Kilkeasy 
Mooncoin 
Rosbercon 
Shaifin . 
Thomastown . 
Ditto . . 

Ditto 
Tubrid . 
Tullyroan 


Ballyglass 

Clinstown 

Phirodagh . * 

Ditto, female® 

Moneenamuck * 

Ditto, female* 

Lismatigue . * 

Mooncoin, female® 
Rosbercon 
Coolcashin 
Blessington . 
Thomastown . 

Ditto, female 

Grane . 

Tullyroan . 

Total, . 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


60 

100 

100 

100 

50 

100 

100 

,100 

150 

120 

200 


60 

50 

100 

100 

30 

200 

80 

80 

100 

150 

120 

100 


120 
150 
100 1 
100/ 
100 1 
100/ 
80 
200 
180 
180 
200 
150 1 
150/ 
240 
300 


41 10 0 
72 0 0 
134 0 0 
134 0 0 

53 6 8 
125 0 0 
104 2 8 
90 0 0 
88 0 0 
240 0 0 
34 13 2 
198 0 0 


7 0 0 
10 0 0 
15 0 0 
15 0 0 
6 0 0 

14 14 8 
9 0 0 
10 0 0 

7 0 0 


24 5 0 
41 0 0 
74 10 0 
74 10 0 
29 13 4 
62 10 0 
59 9 0 
49 10 0 
49, 0 0 
120 0 0 
20 16 7 
99 0 0 


1839 
1539 

1840 
1840 
1840 
154'] 
1840 
1840 
1839 
1539 
1839 
1639 
1839 
1833 


15 


1,180 


1,170 


2,350 


1,314 12 6 


93 14 8 


704 3 11 




KING’S COt 


JNTY.- 


—6 Sch 


ools. 


2431 

2446 

2447 

2413 

2414 
1720 


Ballycane . 
Birr , 

Ditto 

Drum cullen , 
Ditto 

Geashill . ; 


Raheen . * 

Birr, male * 

Ditto, female* 

Thomastown . * 

Ditto, female* 

Ballinagar . , 

Total, . 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


60 

200 

100 

80 


40 

133 

50 

60 


100 
2001 
133/ 
100 1 
50/ 
140 


75 0 0 
222 0 0 
100 0 0 
72 0 0 


5 12 6 
25 0 0 
11 5 0 
10 0 0 


40 6 3 
122 10 0 

55 12 6 

41 0 0 


1840 

1540 

if-:: 

18» 

:;4i' 

1836 


6 


440 


283 


723 


469 0 0 


51 17 6 


259 8 9 
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COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDUCATION, IRELAND. 9 

if —List of Four Hundred and Thirty-seven Schools, to which the Commissioners have made Grants, &c. — ( continued .) 





COUNTY OF LOUTH.— 11 Schools. 


j 


Parish. 


School. 


JS 

| 

t 

!§ 


Expected Attendance. 


Aid Granted. 


Proposed 
Local Aid. 


a ■ 
a 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Building. 


Fittlng-up. 


©4 

,:n 

;i39 

T'ji 


Ardee . 

Ditto • • 

Cooley . 

Ditto 

Carlin gford . 
Faughard 

Ditto 

Fallonstown . 
Ditto • 

Loath 

Walshestown . 


Ardee . 

Ditto, female 

Monksland . * 

Ditto, female* 

Mullaboy . * 

Kilcurry 

Ditto, female 

Artliurstown or Aclint 
Ditto, female 

Stonetown . * 

Walshestown . 

Total, . 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 


300 

100 

60 

130 

150 

60 

160 


300 

50 

40 

90 

150 

40 

60 


300 "j 
300/ 
100 | 
50/ 
100 
1301 
90/ 
150 \ 
150/ 
100 
220 


£ s. d, 
230 0 0 
100 0 0 
66 0 0 
116 0 0 
110 0 0 
66 0 0 
136 0 0 


£ s. d. 
17 0 0 
11 5 0 
7 JO 0 
10 0 0 
15 0 0 
7 10 0 


£ s. d. 
123 10 0 
55 12 6 
36 15 0 
63 0 0 
62 10 0 
36 15 0 
101 0 0 


1839 

1840 
1840 
1839 
1839 
1S40 
1838 


11 


960 


730 


1,690 


824 0 0 


68 5 0 


479 2 6 




COUNTY OF LONGFORD.— 7 Schools. 


1723 

•rso 

113-5 

hi 


Ardagh . 
Clonbroney 
Edgeworthstown 
Ditto 

Killosher 

Longford 

Tashinny 


Ravouldron . 
Castlebrock . s 

Edgeworthstown- . 
Ditto, female 

Cloontagh 
Ratlicline . « 

Tinelick, female* 

Total, . 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


70 

60 

140 

150 

80 


60 

40 

100 

100 

50 

85 


130 
100 
140 I 
100/ 
250 
130 
85 


72 0 0 
66 13 4 
116 0 0 
146 0 0 
100 0 0 


10 0 0 
7 10 0 
10 0 0 
42 9 10 
22 16 0 
12 15 0 


41 0 0 
37 1 8 
63 0 0 
94 11 1 
11 8 0 
56 7 6 


1S38 

1840 

1839 
1834 

1840 
1840 


7 


500 


435 


935 


500 13 4 


105 10 10 


303 8 3 




COUNTY OF MEATH.— 20 Schools. 




ST95 

ife 

iso* 

!"2i 

L:»l 

5392 

1771 

HU 

*725 

2D8B 

&S& 

23$ 

2231 

2127 

1309 


Bective . 

Ditto 

Ballygarth 

Boardsmill , 

Clenalvey 

Ditto 

Calmullen 

Castletown 

Castlejordan . 

Ditto 

Kiltall . 

Kildalkey 

Kieloon . 

Meybologue . 

Movnalty 

Ditto . . 

Rathkenny , 

Ditto 

Stamullen 

Stackallen 


Bective . * 

Ditto, female* 

Whitecross . 
Batterstown . 
Beaslialstown 
Ditto, female 

'Calmullen 
Castletown 
Balnabreaky . * 

Ditto, female* 

Kiltall . 

Camisle 

Kieloon . * 

Kilgriff 

Cormeen 

Ditto, female 

Rathkenny 
Ditto, female 

Stamullen 
Stackallen 

Total, . 


1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


100 

75 

120 

120 

35 

60 

100 

60 

150 

60 

120 

90 

30 

75 

160 


50 

75 

120 

80 

25 

40 

50 

50 

150 

40 

80 

60 

20 

75 

120 


100) 
50/ 
150 
210 
120 \ 
80/ 
60 
100 
100) 
50/ 
110 
300 
100 
200 
901 
60/ 
30 | 
20 / 
150 
280 


100 0 0 

75 0 0 
73 10 0 

130 0 0 
40 0 0 
72 0 0 
100 0 0 
90 0 0 
140 0 0 
66 13 4 
80 0 0 
lie o o 

113 0 0 
75 0 0 
230 0 0 


11 5 0 
10 0 0 

10 0 0 

10 0 0 
11 5 0 

20 0 0 
7 10 0 
11 5 0 
8 0 0 

10 0 0 


55 12 6 
42 10 0 

36 15 0 
70 0 0 
20 0 0 

41 0 0 

55 12 6 
45 0 0 
80 0 0 

37 1 8 
45 12 6 
62 0 0 

56 10 0 

42 10 0 
115 0 0 


1840 

1839 

1839 

1839 

1839 

1838 

1840 

1837 

1839 

1840 

1838 

1839 

1S39 

1839 

1834 


20 


1,355 


1,035 


2,390 


1,501 3 4 


109 5 0 


805 4 2 






QU 


EEN’S CO 


UNTY. — 2 Schools. 








2155 

1727 


Eirke 
Eiflabin . 


Graigue . * 

Ballylinan 

Total, . 


1 

2 


80 

100 


40 

100 


120 

200 


80 0 0 
140 0 0 


9 0 0 
20 0 0 


44 10 0 
80 0 0 


1840 

1838 


2 


180 


140 


320 


220 0 0 


29 0 0 


124 10 0 
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)8 APPENDIX TO SEVENTH REPORT OF THE 

II. — List of Four Hundred and Thirty-Seven Schools, to which the Commissioners have made Grants &c — ( 
COUNTY OF WESTMEATH — 10 Schools. 



2090 Castletown . Cloonagli 

2091 Ditto . . Ditto, fem 

2264 Ditto . . Carn 

2262 Castletown Delvin Crowinstown . 

2263 Ditto . . Ditto, fem 

2201 ICilcleigh . Moate . 

2202 Ditto . . Ditto, fem 

1754 Kilkenny, West Tubberclaxe . 

1728 Mayne . . Coole 

2405 Mullaghfarnam Mullaghfarnam 



1 


Expected Attendance. 


Aid Granted. 


& 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Building. 


Fllting-up. 














a. 


£ 




d7 


1 

2 


100 


100 


100} 

100/ 


116 


0 


0 


10 


0 


0 


3 


60 


40 


10O 


66 


0 


0 


7 


10 




4 

5 


80 


80 


80} 

80/ 


100 


0 


0 


- 


- 




6 

7 


200 


220 


200 | 
220/ 


111 


0 


0 


15 


0 


0 


8 


400 


300 


700 


216 


0 


0 


37 


10 


0 


9 


100 


100 


200 


140 


0 


0 


20 


0 


0 


10 


SO 


45 


125 


83 


6 


8 


9 


7 


6 


10 


1,020 


885 


1,905 


832 


6 


8 


99 


7 


6 



~£ sT d. 

63 0 0 1839 

36 15 0 IS 35 
5° 0 0 1 $ 

63 0 0 1S3& 
126 15 0 1% 
80 0 0 183? 
46 7 1 1S4(: 

465 17 ll 



2143 


BaRindaggin . 


Ballindaggin . 


1 


80 


60 


140 


66 


0 0 


7 10 


0 


36 15 




2100 


Clonlea . 






2 


200 




200 } 














2101 


Ditto 


Ditto, 


female 


3 




150 


150/ 








0 


63 0 


0 1839 


2098 


Fetkard . 






4 


150 




150 ( 














2099 


Ditto 


Ditto, 


female 


5 




150 


150/ 










63 0 


0 183; 


2232 


Kilmallock 


iSailymurren 




6 


140 




140 | 














2233 


Ditto 


Ditto, 


female 


7 


_ 


140 


140/ 










73 4 


0 1835 


2216 


Melina . 


Oulart, 


male 


S 


50 




50 | 














2217 


Ditto 


Ditto, 


female 


9 


_ 


38 


38/ 






15 0 






0 1535 


2036 


Newbawn 






10 


150 




150 \ 














2037 


Ditto 


Ditto, 


female 


11 




150 


150/ 


140 


0 0 


0 

0 


0 


80 0 


0 1633 


2206 


St. James’s 






12 


112 




112 \ 














2207 


Ditto 


Ditto, 


female 


13 




64 


64/ 






15 0 




62 10 


0 1635 


2096 


Templetown . 


Templetown 




14 


80 


. 


80 ( 














2097 


Ditto 


Ditto, 


female 


15 




80 


80/ 














2142 


Tempieshambo 


Kilteely 




16 


65 


55 


120 


66 


0 0 


7 10 


0 


36 15 


0 1S33 






Total, 




16 


1,027 


887 


1,914 


774 


0 0 


110 8 


0 


442 4 










COUNTY 


OF WICKLOW 5 


Schools. 










2276 


Arklow . 


Arklow . 


. • 


1 


240 


















2277 


Ditto 


Ditto, female* 


2 




240 




- 


- - 


36 0 


0 






2102 


Dunlavin 


Lemonstown 




3 


100 


100 


200" 


65 


10 0 


8 0 


0 


36 15 


0 1S33 


2434 


Kiitegan 


Rathcoile 


* 


4 






60 } 














2435 


Ditto 


Ditto, female* 


5 




30 


30/ 


6 


0 0 




0 










Total, 




5 


400 


370 


770 


71 


10 0 


66 2 


0 


68 16 0 



SUMMARY OF LEINSTER. 



Carlow . 
Dublin 
Kildare . 
Kilkenny - 
King’s 
Louth 
Longford 
Meath 
Queen’s . 
Westmeath 
Wexford . 
Wicklow . . 



Total in Leinster, 



Expected Attendance. 


Aid Granted. 




Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Bunding. 


Fitting-up. 








_ t 


£ 5. d. 


£ a. d. 




100 


50 


150 


116 0 0 


10 0.0 


63 0 0 


340 


320 


660 


348 0 0 


47 10 0 


197 15 » 


1,180 


1,170 


2,350 


1,314 12 6 


93 14 8 


704 3 U 


440 


283 


723 


46,9 0 0 


51 17 6 


259 6 ? 


960 


730 


1,690 


824 0 0 


68 5 0 


47 9 2 b 
303 8 3 


500 


435 


935 


500 13 4 


105 10 10 


1,'355 


1,035 


2,390 


1,501 3 4 


109 5 0 


805 4 2 


180 


140 


320 


220 0 0 


29 0 0 




1,020 


885 


1,905 


832 6 8 


99 7 6 


465 17 * 


1,027 


887 


1,914 


774 0 0 


no 8 0 


68 16 0 


400 


370 


77,0 


71 10 0 


66 2 0 


7,502 


6,305 


13,807 


6,971 5 10 


791 0 6 


3,913 9 8 
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COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDUCATION, IRELAND. 9! 

jL List of Four Hundred and Thirty-seven Schools, to which the Commissioners have made Grants, &c.- — ( continued .) 

CONNAUGHT.— 85 Schools. 



COUNTY OF GALWAY— 16 Schools. 



1772 Abbert . 

2398 Athenry. 
li2S Ballymanard . 

2176 Ballymacarthy 

2177 Ditto 

2103 Caltra . 

2104 Ditto . 

2309 donnish 
1606 Kilcumin 
Ib’la Kinvara . 

2173 Killirean 
2319 Moycullen 
1332 Omey . 

2174 Portumna 
2173 Ditto 





i 


Expected Attendance. 




Aid Granted. 












1 


























V 
























Local Aid. 


° 






Males. 


Feroalci. 


Total. 


Building. 




F. 










a 












£ 


S. 


cl. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 






1 


200 


200 


400 


140 


0 


0 


20 


0 


0 


88 


12 


2 


1838 


* 


2 


60 


40 


100 


66 


13 


4 


7 


10 


0 


37 


1 


S 


1840 




:3 


150 


150 


300 


140 


0 


0 


20 


0 


0 


80 


0 


0. 


1839 


k . 

female 


4 

5 


133 


133 


133 } 
133/ 


146 


0 


0 


20 


0 


0 


83 


0 


0 


1839 


female 


6 

7 


150 


150 


150 | 
150/ 


127 


0 


0 


13 


0 


0 


70 


0 


0 


1839 


. * 


8 


75 


50 


125 


S3 


6 


8 


9 


7 


6 


46 


7 


1 


1840 


. 


9 


200 


200 


400 


133 


6 


8 


_ 


_ 


_ 


92 


7 


0 


1838 




10 


150 


150 


300 


140 


0 


0 


20 


0 


0 


80 


0 


0 


1838 




11 


80 


100 


180 


88 


0 


0 


10 


0 


0 


49 


0 


0 


1839 


female* 


12 


_ 


100 


100 


66 


0 


0 


7 


10 


0 


36 


15 


0 


1840 


male 


13 


300 


_ 


300 


1S8 


4 


2 


42 


18 


6 


120 


0 


3 


1833 


female 


14 

15 


120 


80 


120} 

80/ 


110 


0 


0 


15 


0 


0 


62 


10 


0 


1839 


. * 


16 


60 


40 


100 


66 


13 


4 


7 


10 


0 


37 


1 


S 


1840 


1, . 


16 


1,678 


1,393 


3,071 


1,495 


4 


2 


192 16 


0 


882 


14 


10 







COUNTY 


OF LEITRIM— 11 Schools 




















A'20 Aughteragh . 


Eallinamore, male * 


1 


100 


- 100} 


100 


0 


0 


11 


5 


0 


55 


12 


6 


1840 


2821 Ditto 


Ditto, female* 


2 




50 50/ 






















648 Clooue . 


Corduff 


3 


90 


50 140 


93 


0 


0 


14 


0 


0 


53 


10 


0 


1838 


2415 Gortlurteragh . 


Farnaght, male * 


4 


100 




100 


0 


0 


11 


5 


0 


55 


12 


6 


1840 


416 Ditto 


Ditto, female* 


5 




50 50/ 






















178 Kilamunany . 


Killabuggy . 


6 


100 


80 180 


88 


0 


0 


10 


0 


0 


49 


0 


0 


1839 


-208 Ditto . . 


Towneyunsenagh . 


7 


52 


28 80 


44 


0 


0 


4 


10 


0 


24 


5 


0 


1839 


75-2 Mohill . 


Mohill, male * 


S 


100 


- 100} 


134 


0 


o 


15 


0 


0 


74 


10 


0 


1840 


753 Ditto . 


Ditto, female* 


9 


— 


100 100 / 






















130 Oughterough . 


Puttore, female* 


10 


- 


64 64 


42 


13 


4 


4 


16 


0 


28 


14 


8 


1S40 


1407 Rossinver 


Tawley . 


11 


30 


20 50 


36 


13 


4 


“ 


“ 


- 


18 


7 


9 


1835 




Total, . 


11 


572 


442 1,014 


638 


T 


8 


70 


16 


0 


359 


12 


5 





COUNTY OF MAYO.— 46 Schools. 



2307 Achill . 

2308 Ditto 

2309 Ditto 
2397 Attymass 
2323 Aus;haval 
2824 Ditto 

2325 Aughamore 
2035 Ardrigoll 
|351 Annagh 



Slievernon . * 

Darrecns . * 

Dooega - * 

Triendare . * 

Murrisk, male * 

Ditto, female* 

Cahir . . * 

Rathkeel 

Polacapiel, or Logboy 
Derrylee . . 1 

Drumrathcahill . 1 
Newport Pratt . 1 

Trienbeg . , 1 

Derralohan - 

Dunetrusk . 

Mulranny 

Tarnaghkinnaff * 

Cappaduff . . 

Ratnglass 

Kilnock 

Cross 

Ballindine • 

Lisduff or Scardan . 
Lyonsport 



60 


40 


100 


91 


6 


8 


16 


3 


4 


53 


15 


0 


1840 






100 


91 


6 


8 


16 


3 


4 


53 


15 


0 


1840 




40 


100 


91 


6 


8 


16 


3 


4 


53 


15 


0 




60 


40 


100 


66 


13 


4 


7 


10 


0 


37 


1 


8 




100 


- 


lu n 




0 


0 


11 


5 


0 


55 


12 


6 


1840 




50 




66 


0 


0 


7 


10 


0 


36 


15 


0 


1840 






140 


99 


0 


0 


7 


0 


0 


53 


0 


0 


1839 








62 


13 


4 


— 


— 


— 


39 














66 


0 


0 


7 


10 


0 


36 


15 


0 


1839 


200 


150 


350 


66 

160 


13 

3 


4 

2 


7 

29 


10 

11 


0 

8 


37 

94 


1 

16 


8 

7 


1S39 

1838 








91 


6 


8 


16 


3 


4 


53 


15 


0 


1838 








91 


6 


8 


16 


3 


4 


53 


15 


0 










91 


6 


8 


16 


3 


4 


53 


15 






120 


115 


235 


91 

66 


6 ‘ 
13 


8 

4 


16 

7 


3 

10 


4 

0 


53 

37 


15 

1 


8 


1840 


250 

50 

50 

150 


50 

50 

150 


250 

100 

100 

300 


140 

66 

10 

140 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


20 

7 

20 


0 

10 

0 


0 

0 

0 


80 

36 

5 

80 


0 

15 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


1839 

1839 

1838 


140 


• 100 


240 


140 


0 


0 


20 


0 


0 


80 


0 


0 


1838 


50 

190 

70 


50 

60 

50 


100 

250 

120 


40 

94 

60 


0 

3 

0 


0 

3 

0 


5 

7 


0 

10 


0 

0 


22 

47 

33 


10 

1 

15 


0 

1 

0 


1838 

1838 

1839 
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LOO APPENDIX TO SEVENTH REPORT OF THE 

II. — List of Four Hundred and Thirty- Seven Schools, to which the Commissioners have made Grants 
COUNTY OF MAYO— 46 Schools— (continued.) 



£ 

| 






.3 

1 


Expected Attendance. 


Aid Granted. 


* 






% 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Building. 


Fitting-up. 


2396 


Kilinore Erris 


Tarmon . * 


26 


60 


40 


100 


£ S. d. 

66 13 4 


£ s. d. 


2303 


Kiimaree 


Clooncara . * 


27 


100 


50 


150 


100 0 0 


7 10 0 
11 5 0 


2S27 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Tavrane, male * 
Ditto, female 8 * 


28 

29 


100 


50 


1001 
50 / 


100 0 0 


1616 


Ivilcolman 


Ballaghfarna . 


30 


60 


40 


100 


72 0 0 






Killedan . 


Greyfield 


31 


70 


70 


140 


66 0 0 




23.94 


Ditto 


Caulbrack . * 


32 


GO 


40 


100 


66 13 4 


7 10 0 
9 7 6 
9 7 6 


2395 


Ditto 


Kiltimaugh . * 


33 


120 


_ 


120 


83 6 8 


2186 


Kilgarvan 
Killala . 


Rumconlon . * 

Killala . 


34 

35 


75 

200 


50 

150 


125 

350 


83 6 8 
66 13 4 


2030 

2031 


Iviconduii 

Ditto 


Swineford 
Ditto, female 


36 

37 


200 


100 


200) 

100/ 


140 0 0 


40 0 0 


1662 


Oughavalle 


Boris 


38 


100 


80 


ISO 


106 0 0 




1664 


Ditto 


Kilmore 


39 


no 


70 


ISO 


106 0 0 




1661 


Ditto 


Meehaslin 


40 


100 


70 


170 


106 0 0 




1666 


Ditto 


KilsaUagh 


41 


120 


70 


190 


106 0 0 






Ditto 


Cloneen 


42 


110 


80 


190 






1663 


Ditto 


Driminaduff . 


43 


110 


80 


190 


106 0 6 


15 0 0 


1667 


Ditto 


Midgefield 


44 


110 


80 


190 


106 0 0 




Ditto 


Nappagh 


45 


110 


80 


190 


106 0 0 






Templemore . 


Straid . . * 


46 


60 


40 


100 


66 0 0 


7 10 0 






Total, . 


46 


5,185 


3,419 


8,594 


3,841 18 9 


523 10 0 2 



s 7 1 8 1 1840 
53 15 0 1540 
55 12 6 1540 

44 0 0 182; 

36 15 0 183m 

37 1 8 ISSo 
f 7 1 1840 
46 / 1 L“4ii 
37 1 8 1835 
90 0 0 1833 

60 10 0 18J5 
60 10 0 1838 
60 10 0 1835 
60 10 0 1835 
60 10 0 1835 
60 10 0 1535 
60 10 0 1835 
60 10 0 1835 
36 15 0 1840 



COUNTY OF ROSCOMMON— 7 Schools. 



| Tarmonbarry . Ballytohey 
Tnughboy “ Ballyforan 



• HaAmader . . 

frl , i ,Ue ‘ T ■ ■ Miatogher . . 

ISM ‘ ‘ Ditt0 ' female 

1S5J Tubbmmrry . Trf)ber( , . 

1S52 TeinplatovJij . BaUjfouis 



300 


200 


500 


140 


0 


0 


20 


0 


0 


80 0 


0 


1835 




100 


200 


134 


0 


0 


38 


4 


8 


90 13 


4 


1838 


50 


50 


100 


39 


6 


4 


5 


0 


0 


22 3 


0, 


m 

1835 


150 


150 


300 


90 


0 


0 








48 16 


0 


60 


40 


100 


66 


13 


4 


7 


10 


0 


37 1 


8 


1840 


70 


30 


100 


72 


0 


0 


10 


0 


0 


41 0 


0 


1835 


180 


150 


330 


121 


12 


10 








85 0 


0 


1839 


910 


720 


1,630 


663 


12 


6 


80 


14 


8 


404 14 


7 




OF SLIGO— 5 


cliools. 


















60 


50 


110 


41 


6 


0 








20 13 


0 


183.1 


150 


150 


150) 

150/ 


106 


0 


0 


- 


- 


- 


53 0 


0 


1539 


100 


90 


190 


106 


0 


0 


14 


0 


0 


60 16 


0 


1539 


80 


40 


120 


3S 


2 


4 


- 




- 


19 I 


0 


1539 


390 


330 


720 


291 


8 


4 


14 


0 


0 


153 10 0 





SUMMARY OF CONNAUGHT. 



Galway 
Leitrim . 
Mayo 

Roscommon 

Sligo 



Total in Connaught, . j 



Males, 


Females. 


Total. 


Building. 


Fitting-up. 


Promised Local Ml 


1,678 

572 

5,185 

910 

390 


1,393 

442 

3,409 

720 

330 


3,071 

1,014 

8,594 

1,630 

720 


£ s. d. 
1,495 4 2 
638 6 8 
3,841 18 9 

663 12 6 
291 8 4 


£ s. d. 
192 16 0 
70 16 0 
523 10 0 
80 14 8 
14 0 0 


£ 

882 14 10 
359 12 5 
‘ 2,194 0 4 
404 14 ' 
153 10 0 


8,735 


6,294 


15,029 


6,930 10 5 


881 16 8 


3,994 1* 2 
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COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDUCATION, IRELAND. 101 

jl List of Four Hundred and Thirty-seven Schools, to which the Commissioners have made Grants, &c. — ( continued i) 



r" 




SUMMARY 


IN. PROVINCES. 










* 


pected Attendance. 


Aid Granted. 


Promised Local Aid. 


Provinces. 


Schools. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Building. 


Fitting-up. 


I'lSTEB 


128 


7,320 


6,011 


13,331 


£ s. d. 
7,279 6 4 


£ s. d. 
813 6 10 


£ J. d. 

4,117 1 1 


MK5TER 


125 


9,601 


7,111 


16,712 


8,652 13 10 


1,024 1 6 


4,815 15 9 


Lehster 


99 


7,502 


6,305 


13,807 


6,971 5 10 


791 0 6 


3,913 9 8 


COSXA^HT . 


85 


8,735 


6,294 


15,029 


6,930 10 5 


881 16 8 


3,994 12 2 


Total, . 


437 


33,158 


25,721 


58,879 


29,833 16 5* 


3,510 5 6* 


16,840 18 8 



MAURICE CROSS. 
JAMES KELLY, 



SS,J 



Secretaries. 



No. III. 

List of Nine Vested Schools in the Counties of Galway and Mayo, suspended until New Trustees and Managers 
shall be appointed. 



i 






s 


Number of Children on the Rolls, 
as returned by the Managers, 
for the Half-years ending 


Number 

of 










I 


Parish. 


School. 


a 


.n 


March. 


30th Sept. 1840. 






during the year. 


Observations. 


3 






§ 


s 

i 


1 

1 


1 


1 


1 

1 


| 


S 

2 


1 










989 


Abbey 


Briarsfield, male 


1 




_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


£ 


s. 


d. 




590 


Ditto 


Ditto, female 


2 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




1322 


Rallinfllnll 


Kilmore 


3 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




1319 


Ditto 


Tully 


4 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


10 


- 


- 




1312 






5 


46 


20 


66 


1 


2 


3 




- 






For tbe balf-years ending 30tb 
Sept. 1839, and 31st March, 


1323 


Ballindoon 


Ardbrack . 


6 


19 


7 


26 


“ 


- 




1 


“ 


8 


0 


0 


























] 


13 


4 


1840, paid on tbe 7th and 
30th May, 1840. 

Being balance of salary for the 


1330 


Moyross . 


Carna 


8 
























half-year ending 30th Sept. 
1838, paid on the 9th May, 
1840. 


1012 


Ditto 


Roundstone 


9 




- 


- 


“ 




“ 


” 




“ 












Total, . 


9 


65 


27 


92 


1 




2 


3 


2 


- 


19 13 


4 





MAURICE CROSS,! „ . 

JAMES KELLY, / 

No. IV. 

rf 91 Schools struck off tbe Roll of National Schools since the 31st of December, 1839, -with the reasons assigned. 
Schools which were in operation— 4b. 



=! 


Parish. 


School. 




Counties. 


Reasons for Striting-off, and Cancelling Grants. 


48 

192 

2000 

210 

ill 

262 

317 


Dunanee . 

Ballymacarrett . 
Knockbreda 
Donaghadee . 
Ditto 

Auchlurcher 

Kilcronagan 


Gallongh . 

Lagan Village . 

Gilnahirk 

Carrowdore 

Ditto, female 

Mullaghfad 

Killytenny 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
'6 

7 


Antrim . 

Down 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Fermanagh 
Derry - 


Teacher incompetent, and refused to comply with the 
the order for Ins removal. 

Incorporated with Ballymacarrett National School. 
Ditto with Tully camett ditto. 

Violation of rules. 

Incorporated with Mullaghfad National School, built 
by tbe Commissioners. 

Withdrawn in consequence of local opposition. 
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102 APPENDIX TO SEVENTH REPOET OF THE 



IV. List of 9 1 Scho OLS struck off the Roll of National Schools since the 3 1 st of December, 1 839, with the reasons • 

Schools which were in operation, 48. — ( continued .) ^Sned. 



5 


Pariah. 


School. 


No. of Schools. 


Counties. 


Hensons for Striking off, and Cancelling Grants. 


299 


Ballynascreen . 


Labby 


S 


Derry 


Teacher incompetent, and refused to comply withtk. 
order for his removal. J J 


320 


Lissan 


Tintagh . 


9 


Ditto 


School abandoned. •• 


315 


Tamlaght O'Crilly 


Greerdough 


10 


Ditto 


Children transferred to new house built by the (V, 












missioners. um 


305 


Drumehoose 


Roemill 


11 


Ditto 


Teacher incompetent, and refused to comply with the 
order for bis removal. 


349 


Errigal Trough 


Moy .... 


12 


Monaglian 


Incorporated with ICillabrone National School 


1893 


Aughaloo 


Derrygooley 


13 


Tyrone . 


School closed. 


432 


Termonamongan 


Killetter . 


14 


Ditto 


House claimed by Rector of the Parish, it having been 
vested in him and his successors. 


402 


Donagheavy 


Blackfort, No. 1. 


15 


Ditto 


Incorporated with Blackfort No. 2. National SoW 


1592 


Drumcliff 


Lifford, female 


16 


Clare 


Discontinued, children transferred to Lifford i 












National School. 


1540 


Kilfenora . 


Kilfenora, female 


17 


Ditto 


Incorporated with Male School. 


444 


Killaloe . 


Killaloe, male 


18 


Ditto 


School withdrawn. 


445 


Ditto 


Ditto, female 


19 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


1393 


Ardnageelxy 


Killunty . 


20 


Cork 


Ditto. 


1133 


Cloyne 


Cloyne, male 


21 


Ditto 


Incorporated with Cloyne National School, built bv 


1134 


Ditto 


Ditto, female 


22 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


740 


St. Catherine’s . 


Harold’s Cross, female 


23 


Dublin . 


Incorporated with St. Clare’s National School. 


702 


Clonsillagk 


Dower Road 


24 


Ditto 


Had ceased to he in operation. ‘ 


703 


Ditto 


Ditto, female 


25 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


1216 


St. James’s 


Island Bridge . 


26 


Ditto 


Withdrawn by Managers. 


762 


Lyons 


Lyons 


27 


Kildare . 


Incorporated with Ardclough National School. 


1770 


Geashill . 


Killeigh, No. I. 


28 


King’s 


Incorporated with Killeigh No. 2. National School 


888 


Slane 


Slane 


29 


Meath 


House destroyed by storm. 


991 


Ballinacorton . 


Gurrane 


30 


Galway • 


Having ceased to be in operation. 


992 


Ditto 


Ditto, female 


31 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


1128 


A chill . 


Keel 


32 


Mayo 


Withdrawn by Manager. 


1 1S8 


Ditto 


Dooega 


33 




Ditto. 


1127 


Ditto 


Cash ell 


34 




Ditto. 


1129 


Ditto 


Dugort 


35 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


1189 


Ditto 


Kildaunett 


36 




Ditto. 


2240 


Armagh . 


Carranamanister 


37 




Ditto. 


1054 


Burrishoolo 


Letterlough 


38 




Ditto. 


1050 


Ditto 


Derralohan 


39 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


1052 


Ditto 


Mulranny 


40 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


1049 


Ditto 


Caracahowley . 


41 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


1046 


Ditto 


Newport Pratt 


42 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


1047 


Ditto 


Ditto, female 


43 






1045 


Ballyheane 


Driminracahill . 


44 






1970 


Ballintubber 


Liscunnell 


45 






1800 


Kilmore Moy . 


Baliina, female 


46 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


2340 


Kilmore Erris . 


Slianaher or Lyons Port 


47 


Ditto 


House abandoned from want of repair. 


2300 


Kiimaclash 


Brocca 


48 

48 


Ditto 


Insufficient attendance. 


Schools towards which Grants had been made for Building, but which had not come into operation.— 43. 


1628 


Dunluice . 


Sinearl 


1 


Antrim . 


Tbe Applicants not having availed themselves of it, 




Dunean . 










1629 


Annaglass 


2 






1236 


Culduff . 


Meendurragh 


3 


Donegal . 




1234 


Donaghmore 


Ballybegley 


4 


Ditto 


The Applicants not having availed themselves ot ft 


2154 


Derryvolan 


Liscreevan 


5 


Fermanagh 


within the prescribed time. , i 

The Applicants having requested it to be trans e 


2225 

1258 


Errigal Terragh 
Clonfeacle 










Killanny . 
Brossloy . 


6 

7 


Monaghan 
Tyrone . 


Tbe Applicants considered it too small. 

Tbe Applicants not having availed tbemse ves 


1684 


Clare 


Clare 


8 




within the prescribed time. 


2069 

2070 


Castletown Roach 
Ditto 


. Castletown Roacb 
Ditto, female 


9 

10 


Cork 


\ The Applicants being unable to provide e d 
C sary “ local aid.” ' „ 

The Applicants having declined it, in con£e( l u 
the Commissioners refusing .to advance anyp<" 


1689 


Burrins . 


Burrins 


11 


Ditto 












of it, previous to the house being built. 
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COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDUCATION, IRELAND. 



V. List of 91 Schools struck off the Roll of National Schools since the 31st of December, 1839» with the reasons assigned 
Schools towards which Grants had been made for Building, but which had not come into operation — 43. — ( continued .) 





Parish. 


School 




| 


C„i„. 


Bensons for Striking off, and Cancelling Grants. l 














17S5 


Kilmacknhan . 


Knockskeagh 




12 


Ditto 


The Applicants not having availed themselves of it, 
within the prescribed time. 




Kilbonane 


West haha 


female 


13 


Kerry . 


] The Applicants having procured a suitable house 


2196 

2426 


Ditto 


Ditto, 

Drumcunning 


14 


Ditto 


/ already built. 


Templemore 




15 


Ditto 


Relinquished by the Applicants. 


1694 


Cahar 


Aughatubrid 




16 


Ditto 


The Applicants Dot having availed themselves of it, 
within the prescribed time. 




Tousist . 


Clonee 




17 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


2120 


Aglisli 


Bally brack 


female 


18 


Ditto 


I The Applicants unable to procure a Site satisfactory 


2121 

1707 


Ditto 


Ditto, 


19 


Ditto 


J to the Commissioners. 


Kilbolan . 


Shower 




20 


Tipperary 


The Applicants not having availed themselves of it, 
within the prescribed time. 


1976 


Rathfarnham . 


Kockbrook 




21 


Dublin . 


The Applicants having signified their intention of not 
building upon Site previously selected. 


1619 


Lacca 


Lacca 




22 


Kildare . 


The Applicants not haring availed themselves of it, 
within the prescribed time. 


1626 


Drumard . 


Moyne 




23 


-Longford 


Ditto. 


1724 


Moydore • 


Cormuck . 




24 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


2199 


Bafivmore 


Moyvoug'hley 




25 


Westmeath 


| The Applicants being unable to provide the neces- 
J sary “ local aid.” 


2209 


Ditto 


Ditto, 

Balnagore 


female 


26 


Ditto 


1436 


XewtownTurtullagh 




27 


Ditto 


The Applicants having declined it. 


1729 


St. Mary’s 


Crossan 




28 


Ditto 


The Applicants not having availed themselves of it, 
within the prescribed time. 


1404 


Caronina . 


Lettermore 




29 


Galway . 


Ditto. 




Killyan . 


Baiiinacor . 




30 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


1339 


Kinaugh . 


Lemonisli . 




31 


Leitrim . 


The Applicants having declined it. 


1766 


Borrishoole 


Newpox-t Pratt 




32 


Mayo 


Ditto. 


1552 


Bohola 


Shanagher 




33 


Ditto 


The Applicants not having availed themselves of it, 
within the prescribed time. 


1650 




Carcanacum 




34 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


1217 




Laraganboy 




35 


Ditto 


Application withdrawn through local influence. 

The Applicants not haring availed themselves of it, 
within the prescribed time. 


1655 


Crossmolina 


Lodge 




36 


Ditto 


i860 


Islandoady 


Cogola 




37 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


2141 


Kilcommon 


(JomlxUl . 




38 


Ditto 


The Applicants being unable to proride the neces- 
sary “local aid.” 


1656 


Killiconduff 


Fabins 




39 


Ditto 


The Applicants not having availed themselves of it, 
within the prescribed time. 


1613 


Kilbrustan 


Tubberpatrick 




40 


Roscommon 


The Applicants having declined it. 


1679 


Kilbronan 


Deravogney 




41 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


1650 


Lissamufiy 


Cuiraghroe 




42 


Ditto 


The Applicants not having availed themselves of it, 
within the prescribed time. 


1678 


St. Peter’s 


Bealnamxxlla 




43 

43* 


Ditto 


Ditto. 



* Total Number of Schools struck off, 91. 



MAURICE CROSS, ) 
JAMES KELLY, f 



Secretaries. 



P 
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V. ' 

Arrangements for classing the Teachers of National Schools, and increasing ^ 
Salaries of those who may be considered deserving. 

Teachers of National Schools are divided into three Classes, to v 
will be attached : — 



MALES. 



1st (or highest) Class, £20 per annum 

2nd do. 15 do. ' 

3rd do 12 do. 

FEMALES. 

1st (or highest) Class, ------ £15 do. 

2nd do do.' 

3rd do. 10 do'. 

Mistresses to teach Needlework, 6 do. 



Masters and Mistresses not sufficiently qualified for any of the above Classes, to constitute 
a Probationary Class, and to receive at most £8 per annum each. 

All newly appointed Teachers who have not previously conducted National Schools Till 
he placed in the Probationary Class, in which they must remain for at least One Year. Tliev 
are afterwards to be examined by the Superintendent of the District, or if in the Traininj 
School, by the Professors, and such as are deemed sufficiently qualified to be placed in a 
higher Class, will receive the full amount to which they may become entitled from the date of 
their appointment being confirmed by the Commissioners. 

Examinations will bo held from time to time by the Superintendents, with the view of 
raising meritorious Teachers to a higher Class, or of depressing others, who may Lave con- 
ducted themselves improperly, or whoso Schools have declined in consequence of their inat- 
tention. 

The Commissioners will require, that a further income to the Teachers be secured either by 
Local Subscriptions or School Fees. This Ride will be strictly enforced. 

Fixed Salaries having been attached to each Class, no applications for a further inmost 
will hereafter be entertained. 

Every Teacher must remain for at least Twelve Months in the Class in which he is 
placed, before he is eligible for promotion, unless in the case of Teachers who may Live been 
trained in the interval. 



VI. 

Synopses of the Lectures delivered to the Teachers in Training, by Professors 
Sullivan and M‘Gauley. 

I. 

Mr. Sullivan’s Lectures and Examinations comprise the Principles and Practice of Teach- 
ing; Grammar ; Geography ; and an Outline of English Literature. 

1. Best method of teaching the Alphabet — Lancaster’s, Jacotot’s, Wood’s, Pillan’s Pirns. 
2. Improved methods of teaching Orthography — Practical Rules for Spelling. 3. The most 
approved methods of teaching Reading — Rules for Reading. 4. Instructions and Rules for 
teaching Writing. 5. Best methods for teaching the Meaning of Words — Roots and Denti- 
tions — English Grammar — and Composition. 6. Examinations in the First , Second, Thud . 
Fourth, and Fifth Lesson Books , published by the Board ; and Instructions in the best methw 
of teaching them. 7. Reviews of the different Systems of Popular Education — Bell, a® 
Lancaster, Pestalozzi, Fellenberg, &c. Different methods of teaching — the Intcllectid-^ 
Monitorial — the Simultaneous — the Elliptic or Suggestive — and the Mixed or EdmX 
methods. 8. Reviews of the Principal Treatises on Popular Education, including 
“ Teacher ,” and Hall’s Lectures on School-Keeping, (American Writers.) 9._ The Dun*® 
National Schoolmasters — to their Pupils — to the Parents or Heads of Families— to Patron 
or School Managers — to the Officers of the Board or Superintendents— to the Public gener- 
ally. 10. Hints on the selection of Sites, and Construction of Schoolhouses— School c op 
niture and Requisites, &c. 11. Geography, Mathematical, Physical, 

Elements of Astronomy. 12. The Elements of Political Economy, taking -A-rcnb ’ 
Whateley’s “ Easy Lessons on Money Matters,” as the basis; and touching only °n ^ 
topics which are plain, practical, and corrective of popular prejudices. 13. The Outwi » 
General History, and English Literature. w , 

The Horn’s of Attendance are from 10 till 11 o’Clock on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
days, and Fridays, and from 1 till 2 on Thursdays. 

II. 

Synopsis of Lectures on Natural Philosophy by the Rev. J. W. M‘Gaui.bl^ 

This Course is divided in two portions, two Lectures every week are given to ers jj 
11 until 12 o’Clock, on Wednesdays, is devoted to the interrogation of the 
training, on the subjects of the Lectures. 
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Mechanical Philosophy. Appends VI. 

Mondays and Fridays at Eleven o’ Clock in the Momina. — - 

. . , mi tt j -nt , „ _ _ 3 Synopses of Lectures 

Ijjtboddction. Arithmetic. — ine Use and Nature of Numbers; Addition; Multiplica- delivered to Teachers 
.■ a . Subtraction; Division; Fractions; Reduction. Algebra — Its Nature and Signs; in Training by Pro- 
Addition; Subtraction; Multiplication; Division ; Involution and Evolution ; Logarithms ; fessor M ‘Gauley. 
Simple, Quadratic, and Cubic Equations; Ratios ; Proportions ; The Rule of Three ; Fel- Mechanical Philoso- 
joffship ; Interest ; Alligation ; Permutations ; Progression. Geometry — The subjects it con- phy. 

Lines ; Angles ; Triangles ; Equal, and Similar Triangles; Measurement of Heights, 
ie.; Trigonometry; Surveying; The Planning of Roads— to which will bo added, ° the 
Principles of their Construction and Repair; Surfaces; Solids; The Conic Sections. 

Mechanics. Division of the subject ; Properties of Matter ; The Tides ; Momentum ; 

Eeaction ; Centre of Gravity ; Composition and Resolution of Forces ; Sources of Force ; 

The Lever, Pully, Wheel, and Axle, Inclined Plane, and Screw ; Regulation of Machinery; 

Disadvantages incident to Machinery. 

Hydrostatics. Objects of the Science, and Division of the Subject ; Pressure of Fluids; 

Hydrostatic Paradox ; Levels, aud Levelling ; Balloons ; Specific Gravity ; Resistance of 
Fluids; Spouting Fluids; Capillary Attraction; Water Wheels ; Chain Pump; Paddle 
Wheels; Screw of Archimedes; Barker’s Mill ; Hydraulic Ram. 

Pneumatics. Objects of the Science ; Properties of the Air ; Condenser ; Air Pump ; 

Diving Bell ; Barometer ; Pumps ; Hungarian Machine ; Syphons. 

Sound . — Conduction of Sound, and increase of its Intensity ; Musical Sounds ; The 
Gamut; Sympathy; Temperament; Tuning of Pipes, &c. ; Reflection, Concentration, and 
Interference of Sound; Buildings for Public Speakers ; Ventriloquism ; The Wind. 

Optics. Division of the Subject; Sources of Light; Nature of Light; Foci of Lenses; 

Images formed by Lenses ; Camera Obscura ; Camera Lucida ; Magic Lantern ; Refracting 
Telescope ; Microscope ; Mirrors ; Reflecting Telescopes ; Spherical Aberration ; The 
Spectrum ; Photogenic Drawing ; Interference of Light ; The Production of Colours ; The 
Eve ; The Rainbow ; Doublo Refraction ; Polarization ; Colours produced by a Polarized 
Light. 

Chemical Philosophy. Chemical Philosophy. 

Tuesdays at 1 1 o’ Clock in the Morning, and Thursdays at 2 o’ Clock in the Afternoon. 



Electricity. History of Electricity ; Attraction aud Repulsion ; Electrometers ; Electrics 
and Non Electrics ; Conductors and Non-Conductors ; Nature of Electricity ; Induction ; 
The Leyden Jar ; Distribution of Electricity ; The Electrical Machine ; Mechanical, 
Chemical, Physiological, and Magnetic effects of Electricity ; Electric Light; Atmospheric 
Electricity; Protection from Lightning. 

Galvanism. History of Galvanism; Its Nature; Connexion between Galvanism and 
Electricity ; Galvanic Batteries ; Multiplication of Engravings, &c., by Galvanism ; 
Chemical and Physiological effects of Galvanism ; Other sources of Electricity. 

Magnetism. Its History and Nature ; Dip and Variation of the Needle; Compasses; 
Magnetic Induction. 

Electro-Magnetism. Its History ; Action of the Conductor on the Magnet ; Magnetic 
Rotations ; The Galvanometer ; Electro-Magnetic Induction ; Electro-Magnetism, as a 
Moving Power ; Secondary Currents ; Terrestrial Magnetism. 

Heat. Its Importance ; Its nature ; Sources from whence it is derived ; Conduction, 
Radiation, and Reflection of Heat ; The Dew Point ; Expansion by Heat ; Thermometers ; 
Specific and Latent Heat ; Evaporation ; The Hydrometer ; Ebullition ; Freezing Mixtures. 

The Steam Engine. Its History ; High and Low Pressure Engines ; Single and Double 
Acting Engines ; Description of the Steam Engine, its various parts being treated in detail; 
Expaiisive Action of Steam ; Marine Engine ; Locomotive Engines ; Substitutes for Steam. 

Chemistry. Inorganic Chemistry. — Subjects of which it treats ; Divisibility of Matter ; 
Ainity ; Dyeing ; The Elements with their Equivalents and Symbols ; Laws of Affinity ; 
Oxygen ; Combustion ; Hydrogen ; Water ; Nitrogen ; Atmospheric Air ; Nitrous Oxide ; 
Affiic Oxide ; Hyponitrous Acid ; Nitrous Acid ; Nitric Acid ; Ammonia; Carbon; Carbonic 
Oxide; Carbonic Acid; Manufacture of Bread; Light Carburetted Hydrogen; Olefiant 
gas; Coal Gas; Oil Gas; Sulphur; Sulphurous Acid ; _ Sulphuric Acid; Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen ; Phosphorus ; Phosphuretted Hydrogen ; Chlorine ; Bleaching Salts, and Disin- 
fecting Fluids; Chlorous Acid; Chloric Acid ; Hydrochloric Acid ; Quadrochloride of Azote; 
Iodine ; Fluorine ; Hydrofluoric Acid ; Silicon ; Silex ; Manufacture of Poi*celam ; Manufac- 
ture ofGlass; Iron; Manganese, &c. Organic Chemistry. — Structure of Plants; Acetic, Formic, 
MaKc, Oxalic, Gallic, and Tannic Acids; Manufacture of Leather; Citric, and Tartaric 
Acids; Cyanogen; Prussic Acid; Gum; Mucillage ; Starch; Sugar; Albumen; Gluten; 

Extractive Matter ; Oils ; Manufacture of Soap ; Alcohol ; Fermentation ; Brewing; 
Affiliation ; Manures ; Analysis of Earths, &c., and Manufacture of the various Chemical 
ubstances necessary for the purpose ; Chemical Apparatus. 



P 2 
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ArPENBii VII. 

Outline of the Gene- 
ral Regulations and 
Methods of Teaching 
in the Male National 
Model Schools. 



Male National 
Schools. 



Order of the Day. 



VII. 



An Outline of the General Regulations and Methods of Teaching in tb 
Male National Model Schools, for the use of the Teachers in Training 
By Professor Sullivan. 2— 



Male National Schools. 

There are three schools for boys on the premises. The largest, or principal school idae’ 
consists of about four hundred boys, is divided into six divisions, namely, first, second* 
third, fourth, fifth, and sixth ; the first being the lowest or least advanced. To each Vf 
these divisions a certain number of desks, with a determined portion of the floor, is assigned, 
which they are never to leave without permission, or directions from the teacher. Over 
each of these divisions a paid monitor, or pupil -teacher, is appointed, who is responsible 
for the cleanliness, good order, and ■proficiency of the children constituting his division. 

As the pupil-teachers cannot possibly instruct all the children themselves, the Monitorial 
or Mutual-instruction method is applied to a certain extent. Each division is subdivided into 
classes, according to the proficiency of the pupils, and the subjects to be taugbt ; and over 
each class a monitor is appointed who instructs it under the guidance of the pupil-teacher in 
charge of the division, and under the general superintendence of the master. 

The class-monitors are selected from the best and most intelligent boys in the class— or 
rather, from the class immediately above it ; and, as they receive no remuneration for their 
services, they are not required to act for more than an hour in the day, or a day in the week. 
To carry this arrangement into effect, the master should always endeavour to have a lam 
number of pupils on his list, able and willing, to act as monitors in rotation. Extra 
instructions, and, occasionally, school-books and paper, are given to the pupils who act as 
class-monitors. . 

Besides the instruction given to the children by the class-monitors and pupil-teachers, 
each division receives at least one lesson in the day from the head, or second master. They, 
also, in large drafts or divisions, receive Simultaneous instructions, once a- day, in the class- 
room, or gallery, from the pupil-teachers or masters. 

This which may be called the mixed system, combines the advantages of the Monitorial and 
Simultaneous methods of instruction. Under the former, the children are taught almost, 
if not altogether, by monitors ; under the latter, as tho master cannot divide himself, the 
children, even in schools of tho smallest class, idle away half their time under the name of 
preparing their lessons. But under the mixed system, every pupil is kept constantly at 
work, ana every miuuto is turned to account ; for, if not under tho direct teaching oi the 
masters, he is receiving instruction from intelligent monitors. 

The head master examines all tho divisions in rotation, and makes an entry in his note- 
book of the state and proficiency of each. Tho second master is expected to do the same, 
and to communicate to the head master the result of his examination. 

The head master has tho general superintendence of all the schools, class-rooms, and 
galleries, except when teaching or examining a class ; in which case he deputes the second 
master to take his place. When the head master resumes the superintendence, the second 
master continues to examine the several classes in rotation. 

The teachers are expected to observe themselves, and to impress upon the minds of their 
pupils, the great rule of regularity and order. “ A time , and a place for every thing, ad 
every thing in its proper time and place." 



Order of the Day. 

At nine o’clock every morning, the master and monitors are oxpocted to attend; the forme* 
to give, and the latter to receive, special instruction. If any of the teachers, or paid 
monitors, are absent, or late, the head master enters their names in a hook for the inspection 
of the Professors, and Commissioners, if necessary. 

At the same hour, the play-ground is opened for the reception of the children, under th® 
superintendence of one of the masters, who discharge this duty, morning or week about, m 
rotation. . This regulation applies to the play-ground in the mornings only ; during t ® 
other periods for play, all tho masters and pupilrteachers arc expected to be present, excep 
those who may be specially engaged in the school-rooms by direction of the head master. 

The children, while in the. play-ground, therefore, are never left to themselves. Thev . »re 
always under the superintendence of the teachers, and paid monitors; who, w , 
controlling or embarrassing them, by their presence, keep a strict watch over them no 
actions, and general demeanor. 

Of all the regulations this is the most important. The play-ground is not intended as * 
plsme in which the .children may riot uncontrolled. It is the school for moral instru > 
amd inasmuch as moral improvment is of more importance than mere literary informal 
there is even a greater necessity for the master's presence in the play-ground, than ® 
school-room itself. _Of course, it is not meant that the masters should lecture the c 
w lie at play ; nor interfere at all, except in cases which require immediate ajuD ! a ~'' t j 
On the contrary, they should throw up the reins, and leave them to the full enjoy® 611 
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, • ft ee dom ; taking care to note, for the materials of a moral lesson in the gallery, Appendix vn. 
010 ^cesses or faults they may commit in their uncontrolled moments. — — 

^'It is scarcely necessary to add, that all the educationists of the present day, consider the ~ ReeuLtionf ^ ani 

Jawrromd as csentially necessary. for moral training. It is, in short, the best place for MettodTSl' 
Jr-coverin' 1 ’ the dispositions, developing the character, and forming the habits of children, in the Male National 
° T Model Schools. 

Inspection in Cleanliness. — . 

At five minutes before ten o’clock, the masters proceed to the play-ground, for the liness. " ” ^ 
inspection IN cleanliness. If the day be wet, the children enter the school, salute the 
master respectfully as they pass, and form themselves into lines parallel to the walls. The 
nupil-teachers, then, under the superintendence of the masters, pass up and down their 
respective divisions, and satisfy themselves by personal inspection, that the hands, face, and 
ears of the children are clean ; their hah- combed, and them clothes clean ; for even the 
plainest and the coarsest clothes may be clean and neat. Should any child continue deficient 
in cleanliness, a note is addressed to the parents on the subject, by the master. Any child 
havin' 1, a cutaneous, or infectious disease, is immediately sent home, and not readmitted till 
completely cured. Every Monday or admission morning, the medical attendant of the 
establishment inspects all the newly-admitted children, and any of the other pupils brought 
under his notice. _ _ . ...... 

After the Inspection is over, the children march into the school — or, if in it, take then* 
places according to their divisions ; and the business of the day commences. 

^ The subjects taught, and the precise periods allotted for each, are notified in the School 
Kules ; which are suspended conspicuously in the school-room. The following are the 
principal branches taught in the school ; with an outline of the methods employed in teaching 
them 



In the preface of the First Book of Lessons, and in a few words, the foundation of not only 
the explanatory or intellectual method of teaching, but of good reading, is laid. 
“ It is recommended to teachers to make their pupils perfectly acquainted with one lesson 
before they proceed to another ; and to exercise them as much as possible upon the meaning 
of such words and sentences, as admit of being defined and explained.” _ The teachers, 
therefore, from the very first, arc expected to lead their pupils to inquire into, and conse- 
quently understand, the meaning of the words and sentences which they meet with in their 
lessons. Now, such a habit is the shortest and surest road to good reading ; for all the 
authorities agree, that, to read with propriety and expression, requires a person to undcistand 
what he reads. , . . 

The other instruction to our teachers in this important sentence, namely, that * tiieir 
pupils arc to he made perfectly acquainted with one lesson before they proceed to another,- 
is also, in the highest decree, conducive to good reading. If the children are instructed in 



is also, in the highest degree, conducive t 

this way, their lessons, which have been uruwu up ou uuu "fT 

paratively easy, and they will consequently experience no difficulty m pronouncing tne 
words, or reading. But, if any of the lessons in the series are omitted,— or if the pupils 
are taken over them in a burned or careless manner, difficulties and discouragement, and 
bad reading, will be the result. If a child feels no difficulty in reading, he can, and it 
properly instructed, will from habit, pay attention to the meaning of what he reads ; but 
if the contrary is the case, his mind will be too much engrossed with the mechanical difficulty 
of pronouncing the words, to think of the ideas which they convey. It is only when a 
child can read without difficulty, that he begins to pay attention to the meaning ot what he 
reads; and when he does so, he will not only become a good reader, hut which is of still 
greater importance, he will begin to feel a pleasure in reading. , , , , 

As understandina what is read is the great rule for good reading, c 1 1 1 
habituated from the first, to give an uninterrupted attention to the meaning of what they 
read. With this view, they should be frequently and regularly called upon to close there 
hooks, and to give in their own language the substance of the sentence or passage jus 
Such questioning it is evident, fixes the attention of the children upon the subject ot their 
lesson; and the answering in then* own words, gives them a habit ot expressing themselves 

m At^first/and^fidiaps for a considerable time, teachers will find some 

ins the ernJnvJnru J irtnlhetnal method. Children will often he slow to speak, 01 peihaps 



mg the explanatory or intellectual method, v^nuureu. nu ^ ““ • • ' ■ * 

Blent, even when able to give the required explanation, and time, so 1 P rflo 

school, will, in consequence, be lost. But this is because they have n ■ l ^ 

I ExG ,; cis6 them,” therefore, from the hegmmg, t™di » 



give explanations. 



npon the meaning of such words and sentences as admit of being defined and 
with the easiest and most familiar words ; and . express yourself 
“y explanation the child may be able to give-provided he has a wptanrfA 
Bo not wait for, nor expect accurate— nor any definitions, from c • ease and' eor- 
tosay just what they tLh of it, and they will soon learn to describe it with ease and cor 



Another rule for good reading, is to read slowly, ^distinctly; and just , 
®eak. The first part of this rule is expressed by the good old couplet, 

“ Leatn to read slow, all other graces 
Will follow in their proper places. 
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Appendix VII. The second part of it requires an observation . — To read as we speak — that’ 

' 7T „ and with expression, is an excellent rule ;* but, if our natural manner or accent 

•Si Regions “d g 10 ” 1 ? ^deavour to correct rather than mutate it. “ When I had begun to teaeft *1 

.Methods Of Teaching Pestalozzi has observed, “ I found out alter a while, that my pupils wanted fir T® 3, 
in the Male National taught speaking and this led him to commence with “ pronunciation.” Befor V *° 
‘Model S chool s. were taught reading , or even the alphabet, he exercised them in pronouncim witl . 

“ and ease, all the elementary sounds, and most of the difficult combinations S ? r T' e ty 
adopted this plan,. which is an excellent one. Pronunciation cannot be tauqhtt ^ 
Most children fall into a monotonous habit of reading, which cannot be too speedilv r °° T^‘ 

The best way to break a child of this, is to make him read dialogues. 1 If the T 1 

alternates briskly, the pupil, by personating both speakers, will, particularly if kef F 
interest in the subject of it, soon learn to change bis tone, and vary his manner Iee “® 

Orthogr.pliy. Orthography. 

Teachers, instead of occupying the time of their pupils in the useless drudgery of committi 
to memory the uninteresting and endless columns of a dictionary, or spelling-book™* 
recommended to adopt the improved method of teaching orthography, namely bv ’ 31 * 
tation. The teacher reads from a book, or dictates a sentence of his own formation toll' 
pupil, who either writes it down verbatim, or merely spells the words as they occur ss'-dl 
were writing them down. This practical plan of teaching orthography, does not how 
ever, entirely supersede the use of spelling-books. There should at least be a text book 
on the subject, which the pupil may bo made to consult, when necessary, and to which era 
the teacher may occasionally refer with advantage. This text-book should contain either 
in columns, or in sentences formed for dictation, almost all the words in the language 
which are liable to he misspelled ; such as, 1st, Words similarly pronounced, but different ii 
spelled. 2nd, Words simil, trig spelled , but differently pronounced and applied. 3rd, Worl 
spelled and pronounced alike, but differing in signification. 4tli, All words of melthl 
orthography, f These words, and sentences in which they occur, or are worked up should 
be dictated by the teacher to the pupils, who should either spell every word as it occurs or 
if they are competent, write down the entire sentence on them slates.} The latter models 
preferable, as it is only bg loriting, that a perfect knowledge of orthography can be attained. 

But how, it may be inquired, are children, without dictionaries or spelling-books to learn 
the meaning of words? By being accustomed to give, in their own language, their own 
ideas of every unusual and important word occuring iu their reading-lessons ; the teacher 
of course, correcting them when wrong, and explaining to thorn, when necessary, the proper 
meaning of the term in question ; or referring them for this information to their dictionaries, 
which should always bo at hand for this, their legitimate use. 

In the absence ot a text-book, containing the difficulties of orthography, the teacher mnst 
have recourse to the Reading books. Let him make his pupils spell and explain the words 
at the head of each lesson, before commencing to road it ; and, after the lesson is over, let 
him chrect them to close their books, and spell any word or sentence he may select from it. 

* “ Reading and Speaking — The object of correct Reading is to convey to the hearers, through the median 
ot the ear, what is conveyed to the reader by the eye;— to put them in the same situation with him who has tie 
book before him ; to exhibit to them, in -short, by the voice, not only ouch word, but also all the stops, paragraphs, 
« a lc diameters, . notes of interrogation, &c., which his sight presents to him. His voice seems to indicate to then, 
tausancl tUusit is written in the book or manuscript before mo.’ Impressive Reading superadds to this lose 
degiee of adaptation of the tone of voice, to the character of the subject, and of the style. Wbut is usually 
termed Reading, seems to convey in addition to these, a kind of admonition to the hearers, respecting tin 
icelings which the composition ought, to excite in them: it appears to say, ‘this deserves your admiration f ‘this is 
me, is is pathetic, &c. But speaking, that is, natural speaking, when the speaker is uttering lib got 
l n L mCnS h a ,i 13 thl !', k "!« exc ’ us,v ‘jy of them, has something in it distinct from all this: it conveys, by the sounds 
which reach the ear, the idea that what is said is the effusion of the speaker’s own mind, which he is desirous of 
imparting to others. A decisive proof of which is, that if any one overhears the voice of another, to whom he is 
an utter stanger— suppose in the next room, without being able to catch the sense of what is said, be will hardly 
ever be for u moment at a loss to decide wbetber he is reading or sneaking ; and this, though the hearer may Mi 
be one who has ever paid any critical attention to the various modulations of the human voice. So wide is the 
difference of the tone employed on these two occasions, be the subject wbat it may." 

K 1 he same distinguished author gives the following admirable rule for giving to reading: 
something of the vivacity, and interesting effect of real, earnest speaking 

nli‘li The I r ? ader ‘ S . t0 d [ aW off his min<1 as mudl as possible from the thought that he is reading , as well as from 
B “5¥ respe ' Ctln ? hlS ? wn usance ; to fix his mind- as earnestly as possible on the matter, and to strive to 
011 23 kl ®. oa,na< die moment of utterance, every sentiment be delivers; and to say it to the 
audience m the manner in which the occasion and subject spontaneously suggest to him who has abstracted his 
Whatehfs Rketoric COIlslderatlon himself, and from the consideration that he his reading .”— Archbishop 

f The following sentences may serve as examples 

Parallel to the beach ran a row of beech trees. 

He is a seller of old clothes, and lives in a cellar. 



T IA° U eV6 - r pe , rSOn , P are an a PE le or a P ear ’ with a pair of scissors ? 

The bear seized him by the bare leg. I could not bear to look on. 

l sew ™ y cIothes ; but John went to the field to sow wheat. 

We observed at the edge of the slough, the slough of a snake. 

* £ • by *”“««;■, or tleight oflmnd. Slight .11 aid, t, icier,. 

W. ■ ? h “ d the *■« though the h,„ t. 

Ho ,«.( « very awkwwdj he swings lit. . gat, on its hinge.. 
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Rules for Spelling. 

I As a general rule, y, when its place may be supplied by i, is not to be written except 
it tiie end of a word.* Hence, when y is advanced from that position, by the addition of 
‘ j etter or syllable, it is changed into i. This change is exemplified in the formation of the 

E laral of nouns, the persons of verbs, past participles, verbal nouns, comparatives and super- 
itives : as a cry, the cries ; I cry, thou cri-est, he cri-cs or cri-eth ; cri-cd; cri-er ; holy, 
hob-el 1 , hoh-est. ' Also, by the addition of ly, ness,! ment, &c. ; as holy, holi-ly, lioli-ness, 
holi-day ; merry, mem-mcnt ; envy, envi-ous ; comply, compli-ance ; many, mani-fold, &c. 

Exceptions. 1. In such cases y retains its form when it is a part of a diphthong; which occurs in all words 

tndinc in ay, f ey, oij, or vy ; as in betray, betrays, betrayer ; attorney, attorneys : convey, conveys, conveyed, con- 
veyance; boy, boys, boyish ; destroy, destroys, dcstroyeth, destroyed, destroyer; hay, hays, boyeth , buyer. 

1 g. p 0 ’ r an obvious reason, y retains its form when followed by the participle terminating ing ; as in magnifying, 

carry-in'', accompany-ing. . . _ , 

3. For the sake of distinction, y is properly used for i in such names as Taylor, Smyth, &c. 

II. Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syllable, ending with a single consonant 
preceded by a single vowel, double the final consonant, when they take an additional syllable 
begi nning with a vowel; as beg, begyed, hedging, beggar ; rob, robied, robbing, robber, 
rooJery; sin, sinned, sinning, sinner; rebel, rebelled, rebelling, rebellion, rebellious ; 
commit, committed, committing, committal, committee ; begin, beginning, beginner ; wit, 
witty, wittily ; rot, rotten ; thin, thinnish, &c. 

Exceptions . — In the following words, and a few others of the same class, || the final consonant is usually doubled 
in such instances as the above, though accented on the first syllable: travel, travel/ed, travel/ing, traveller; 
chisel, chiselled, cbisel/ing; cavil, cavilted, cavilling, cavil/er ; counsel, counsel/ud, counsel dug, counsel/or; 
dbivel, drivel/ing, driveller ; duel, duelling, duellist; gravel, gravel/ed, graveling ; grovel, grovel/ed, grovell- 
ing; level, level ter/, levtl/ing, leveller ; libel? libelted, libelting, libel/er, libel/ous; marvel, marvel/ed, mar- 
Tel/ing, marvel/ous ; model, model/ed, modelling, modeller ; pencil, pencilled, pencilling ; quarrel, quarrelled, 
quarrelling, quarreller, quarrellous ; revel, revelled, revelling, reveller ; rival, rivalled, rivalling. 

III. When words ending with double l are compounded with others, — or when the term- 
ination ness, less, ly, or fid, is affixed, one l should be omitted ;' asaZ-ready, aZ-bcit, aZ-though, 
aZ-most, aZ-together, with-aZ, un-tt’Z, e/n'Z-blain, dul- ness, skil-less, ful-ly, /aZ-fil, iciZ-ful, &c. 

Exceptions. — Ill-ncss, shrill- ness, small- ness, still- ness, tall- ness. 

IV. When an affix, or termination, begining with a vowel, is added to a word ending with 
e. the c should be omitted; as cure, cur- able ; palate, palat- able ; sense, sens- ible ; reverse , 
reim-iBLE ; love, lov-ivta ; convince , convinc-ixo ; slave, slao-isn ; knave, knav- ish ; stone, 
ston-Y ; connive, conniv- ance ; arrive, arriv-AL, &c. 

Exceptions. — The e if preceded by e or y soft, must (in order to preserve the pronunciation) be retained before 
the affix, able; as in peace, peace-able ; service, service-able ; charge, chnrge-izWe; change, chang e-able, &; c. 

V. When an affix or termination, begining with a consonant , is added to a word ending 
with e, the e is retained ; as in pale, pal e-ness; sense, sens e-less; close, clos e-ly; peace, peacc- 
ful; allure, allurc-wiml. 

Exceptions. — Due, da-ly ; true, tru-ly ; awe, avt-ful; judge, judg-meni; abridge, ahridg-menf ; whole, whol-gf ; 
lodge, lodg-me«< ; acknowledge, acknowledg-ment. 

VI. F.xcept in monosyllables; as block, stock, &c., kjinal is now omitted; as in public\Jt\, 
nm«'c[Tj, mZic[/i] , &c. 

VII. In writing words commencing with the prefix dis or mis, mistakes are sometimes 
made, either by the omission or insertion of an s. This may be easily avoided, by consider- 
ing whether the word to which dis or mis is prefixed, begins with s. If so, of course, the s 
must be retained ; as in dis -solve, jns-sever, Mis-spell, Mis-shapen, &c. 



Sentences for Dictation. 



The allies encamped in the valleys below. 

The attorneys made frequent journeys down. . 

As befitting his exalted station and character, he omitted no opportunity of benefiting man- 
kind. 

After repeated sallies from the lanes and alleys, they were repulsed and dislodged. 

He offered to mould it in pewter, but I preferred one of plain lead. 

I omitted to state that I visited him. . . 

I regretted to hear sentiments so bigoted and besotted, and, upon expressing my regret, the 
eyes of all present were riveted upon me. 

He proffered me his friendship, bat I preferred his enmity. 

He mounted the pony and galloped away. 

At the last conference ,§ the president conferred great honor upon him. 



* Except in Greek and foreign words, as system, tyrant, myrrh, alchywj, frc. In these instances y is not the 
fspresentative of i, hut of a different letter. , „ , 

The yh usually, hut improperly retained in the following words : dbt, shy, sly, w en dy . > 

A*. St Heir compounds repuj, Mow tie geneml rule cd or d is added ; es hid. 

Paid, said, unpaid, unsaid, frc. But the exception prevails in layer , payer, payable, S,c. 

I cSSrSt! S' tfdoSi because .1. eeeeu, is ou He pr.eedlug spUebte. Cornea 
preference, preferable; inference, infer’rible or in’ferable ; reference, refer rable, &c. 
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I ferreted him out, and found him sipping whipped croam at a gossiping party. 

Shall I envelop it in a cover or send it without an envelope ? J ' 

The misfortunes of that dissipated and dissolute young man deserve no comrnkm. +• 

And they worshiped the golden image. s ““ 0B * 

The vessel, having unshipped her rudder, became unmanageable. 

Writing. 

In teaching to write, more than ordinary attention is paid to beginners. An hour’s insb m 
ion to a pupil when first beginning to write, is worth a week’s, after he has contracted 
careless or an improper habit of managing his pencil or pen. To teach is easy , but to* 4 
teach is difficult. , is of general application ; but to writing it is particularly applicable. Bel™' 
the children, therefore, are permitted to use the pen, or even pencil and slate, the writing 
master teaches them how they should be held ; the proper movement of the hand; and til 
most approved position of the body. 

When the children are thoroughly instructed in these preliminaries, they commence with 
the elements of writing, ajid in classes. 

The elementary forms of written characters are * * * * * 

All the children in the class write the same element , letter , or copy. They commence at 
the same moment, and are expected to finish about the same time ; and as soon as one line is 
written, an examination takes place. The pupils are directed to compare what thev have 
written with the copy before them, and to find out the defects in their imitation of it. The 
master then takes up one of the slates, or copy-books, and calls upon its owner, or any of 
the other pupils, to state what is defective in this, or that Idler ; and the answer will proha- 
ably be that it is either ‘too long,’ or '■too short' or ‘ too wide,’ or ‘too close,’ or ‘too much' or 
‘ too little sloped.’ The master will then very likely, observe, “ I am glad to find that yoa 
linoio liow the letter should be shaped, and proportioned; by comparing what you write with 
the copy before you, and by endeavouring to make every line, and every letter, better than 
the preceding one, you will soon become good writers. And let me tell you, if you do not 
endeavour to make every line, and every letter better than the preceding one, you are not 
learning to write at all — you are merely covering paper with ink.” Always keep in mind 
that it is quality, not quantity, that is required in writing. Careless writing is not 
merely a waste of time and paper ; it is laying the foundation of a bad method of writing. 
which, if once confirmed, it will be impossible to remedy. 

It is evident that children so initiated, and so instructed by the master in their first 
atttempts at writing, will, as the old copy says, 

“ By diligence aiul care, soon learn to write fair.” 

Writing in classes has many advantages. It produces among the children an emulation, 
or rather a desire of excelling ; and it enables the master to teach ten or fifteen pupils almost 
as easily as one. It is also a more social way of teaching. Commencing each line at the 
same moment, and at the word of command, tends to produce that uniformity and order, so 
pleasing, and so necessary in large schools. 

Arrangements for Writing. 

Each class occupies a desk, and over each, a monitor is appointed, whose business is to assist 
the writing-master. A minute or two before the time appointed for writing, the monitor 
places the pens on the desks, one before the place of each writer, and their copy-books on 
the end of the desk. Each pupil, in passing up the desk, takes his book, and holding it 
before him, remains standing until all the writers have taken their stations. The command 
is then given by the writing-master — 

Front ! Take up pens ! 

In ! Attention I* 

Open books ! Begin ! 

When the writing-lesson is over, the master, or superintending monitor, having sounded 
Ms bell, calls, 

Writers ! Hands down ! 

Clean Pens ! Monitors, collect pens ! 

Show copies ! 

If the lesson is on slates, the commands are — 

Show slates ! Slates, in ! 

Recover slates ! Arms across ! 

Clean slates I Turn out ! 

. In this way, as nearly as practicable, children are taught writing from the elementary 
forms to business and ornamental hands. 

They are also regularly instructed in fen-making, and mending. 

Accuracy in executing the forms and proportions of the letters, is first to be attaine ; 
facility, and rapidity , will be acquired by practice. 

Linear Drawing. , 

‘‘Without drawing, there can be no uniting,” was a saying of Pestalozzi’s ; and though > ^ 
evidently more than ‘un peufort,’ it is to a great extent true. Writing is, i n fact, a sp 

* Namely, to receive previous instruction from the writing-master. 
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/ linear drawing ; and its acquisition is evidently facilitated by previous exercises in straight 
c i cuTve d lines, circles, and ovals. Linear drawing too, besides imparting a facility and free- 
l of hand, so conducive to good writing, is calculated to give children such a precision 
m! accuracy of eye, as will enable them to conceive clearly, and describe properly, the form 
and proportions of any object that may come under their observation. “ A common peasant,” 
jl,._ Wyse has observed, "will often have occasion to recollect a particular construction, 
cither of a house, instrument, the appearance of a plant, &c. The artisan, the mechanic, 
-b'olutely require it. A stroke of a pencil is often worth, in accuracy, to say nothing of the 
economy of time and labour, a thousand written words.” 

Linear drawing too, is not only useful, but necessary, in several other branches of educa- 
ntion. as in Constructive Geography, Geometry, Mensuration, and Land Surveying. But 
enough has been said to show the utility of this branch of education ; let us now give an 
outline of our method of teaching it. The simultaneous method is employed in teaching 
linear drawing. The master draws with chalk on a large black board, conspicuously placed, 
the lines or figures which constitute the lesson, and the pupils in large divisions, after receiv- 
ing the necessary instructions, draw them on their slates, commencing simultaneously , as in 
the writing classes. 

The first lessons are right lines, angles, rectangular Jigurcs; curved lines, circles, and ovals; 
then copies of the cube, prism, cylinder, cone, sphere; and finally , the combinations of these figures, 
as in boxes, tables, chairs; mechanical and agricultural instruments, machines, buildings, &c. 

Latin Prefixes. 



(To be committed to memory.) 

A, ab, abs, from ; as avert, to turn from ; absolve, to free from ; abstain, to hold or keep 
from. 

Ad,* to; as advert, to turn to; adverb, (a part of speech added) to a verb. 

ANTE,f before; as antecedent, going before. 

bis, bi, two; as bisect, to cut or divide into two; biped, a two- footed animal. 

Circum, emeu, about or around; as ciVczwnjacent, lying around; circulate to carry round. 
Con,} with or together; as concourse, a running together. 

Contra, against ; as contradict, to speak against, or to the contrary. 

De, down, from, of; as descend, to come down ; depart, to part from ; describe, to write of, 
or concerning. 

Dis, di, asunder, apart, or separated from (and hence its negative force), not ; as disjoin, 
dismember, displease. 

E, ex, out of; as eject, to cast out ; exclude, to shut out. 

Extra, out, beyond ; as extraordinary, beyond ordinary or common. 

Is (when prefixed to a verb), in, into ; (when prefixed to an adjective) not ; as inject, to 
cast in or into ; infirm, not firm or weak. 

Inter, between; as intervene, to come between. 

Intro, to within ; as introduce, to lead to within . 

Ob, I in the way of, against ; as obvious, obstacle, object to cast or urge against. 

Per, through, thoroughly, or completely ; as pervade, to go through ; perfect, thoroughly 
made, or complete. 

Post, after ; as postscript, written after. 

Prb, before ; as precede, to go before. 

Pro, forth or forward ; also, /or or instead of; as protrude, to thrust forward, pronoun, 
for or instead of, a noun. 

Re, back or again ; as revert, to turn back ; reform, to form again, to remodel, to improve. 
Retro, backward ; as retrospect, a looking backward or on the past. 

Se, aside or apart ; as secede, to go apart or withdraw from. 

Sob, under ; as subscribe, to write under ; subterranean, under ground. 

Soper, § above or over ; as supernumerary, above the number. 

Trans, beyond; as transport, to carry beyond. 



Greek Prefixes. 



A, If not or icithout ; as apathy, without ( pathos ) feeling ; abyss, without a bottom. _ 
Amphi, about, both ; as awp/zitheatre, a theatre with seats about or circular ; aznpAibious, 
living in both, that is, in either land or water. 

Ana, again, or back ; as anabaptism, that is, baptism again or a second time ; analyse, to 
Resolve or loose (into the component parts) again ; anachronism, (dated back or earlier than 
the occurrence) an error in chronology. 



* The final letter of a preposition in composition usually becomes the same as the initial letter of the word to 
it is prefixed. Thus ad becomes ac, as in accede ; af, as in of fix ; ag, as in aggression ; at, as m collide ; 
"h ^ in announce j ar as in arrogate ; as, as in assent; and at, as in attract. This change is made to pleasee 
W For the same reason, con is frequently changed into co, col, or com ; as coheir, collect, and compress ; 

“to ig, il, i m , i r . as in innoble, illicit, immerge, irruption ; - and on mto o, oc, of, op-, ns m omit, occur, oj ter, 
oppose. 

t-4nfe. In Anticipate, and a few other words, the e has been corrupted into i. 

| See note on An. 

I See note on ditto. ,, 

J ; *P er -Hence svr (through the French); as surbasc, above the base; surtout, over all; surmount, sur- 

T/. Before a vowel, a becomes an; as anarchy, without government ; anonymous, tcithot a name 
The dark, unbottomed, infinite abyss. — Milton. q 
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Anti, against ; as antidote, given against or to counteract. 

. ... TTT „ Apo, from ; as apostle,* sent from ; apostate, one who stands from or nTvwJ™. .. 
SwiSl fesa . ion ° r P? r ‘y; "? olo gy. a i™'? or disco ™ /™»i ; an excuse or justification 1 ^ 



Methods of Teaching t . Auto, self-, as autograph, srff-written (as “ an autograph letter from the Queen") - w 



English or Saxon 
Prefixes. 



ral Regulations and 1 

Methods of Teaching ... - * 

n the Male National biography, history of one’s self. 

Model S chool s. Dia, through; as diameter, a line passing through the middle; diagonal a lin • 

through a parallelogram from one angle to the opposite ; dialogue, a discourse fan J 
one side to the other) between two. ’ = lroc 

Eri, upon; as epidemic, upon the people, or very prevalent; epilogue, a word 
upon, or immediately after, the play. r s P eec ‘ 1 

Hyper, above ; as /ippercritical, ovcrcritical. 

Hypo, under ; as hypocrite, one who keeps under or conceals his real sentiments ■ h l. 
a mark used to bring two words or syllables under or into one. ’ ^ ■ 

Cata, down ; as cataract, a water-fall. 

Meta, beyond ; as metaphor, a carrying of, or applying, a word beyond its proper meaning 
Para, beside, from ; as paragraph, a writing beside ; parallel, beside another ; parasol keen! 
ing the sun from ; pai-adox, from or contrary to appearance. ! ^ 

Peri, roundabout; as periphery, circumference. 

Syn, together with, as sympathy, suffering with, or compassion. 

English or Saxon Prefixes. 

A, at or to, on ; as afield, f that is, at, or to the field ; afoot, onfoot ; aboard, onboard- askt* 
on-shore. ’ 1 

Be. This prefix is merely the verb to be ; as befriend, that is, to be a friend to ; betoken 
to be a token or mark ; bespeak, to speak or order a thing to be prepared ; be dewed him, 
dewed or covered with dew. 1 “ 

For, negative or privative ; as /orbid, to bid not or prohibit ; forget, not to get or have in 
recollection. 

Fore, before-, as foresee, forewarn, foremost. 

Mis, not, wrong or error ; as mistake, misconduct, misfortune. 

Un, not; like the Latin in; as unspeakable, ineffable ; unwilling, involuntary. 

Postfixes or Terminations. 

. A ELE ’ 1BLE i blb > ile i having ability or power to do what the word to which it is affixed 
signifies ; as porta&Ze, fit or able to be carried ; defensive, that which can be, or able to be 
defended ; fertiZc, fit or able to produce ; docile, able or fit to be taught. [Observe, in this 
case, ile is a contraction of ible, and must be distinguished from the adj active-termination m, 
which denotes similitude ; as pueriZc, like a boy ; infantiZe, like an infant. 

. ^ VE - ^his a ffi- v differs from the preceding [able], sc. by being used in an active significa- 
tion ; as defensive, offensive, repulsive, intrusive, abusive, persuasive, adhesive, &c. 

Age, ation, tion, ion, denotes doing or acting ; state or condition; as carriage, the net 
of carrying ; passage, the act of passing ; marrioae, the act or state of being married; ras- 
salaye, the state of a vassal. 

Are, state or condition, character ; as dotard, one in a state of dotage ; sluggard", one who 
slugs or indulges in sloth ; drunkard, one addicted to drink ; wizard, a wise man or sage. 

.Dom, hood, ship, rick, or wick, are used to express possession, state or condition, ofitt 
or jurisdiction ; as kingdom, dukedom, freedom, wisdom ; manhood, falsehood; fellow/e), 
lordship ; bishopric/i, bailiioic/d. 

Er,1 or. This termination denotes the agent or person acting; as doe?-, writer, rider 
counsellor, actcv, professor. 

Ee, usually denotes the person in a passive state, or as the object of the action ; as lesser, 
the person who lets or gives a lease ; lessee, the person to whom it is given. 

1st, denotes skilled in or professing; as bottauwt, florist, artist, natura/ist, linguist. 
Ment, ness, tude, ity, usually imply state or condition ; as employment, loveliness, pleni- 
tude, captivity. 1 J 

Less, privatum, or to be without ; as joyZess, careZess. 

Ful, full or abounding in ; as joy/id, careful. 

Some, some of, or in some degree ; as troublesome, quarrelsome. 

En, fy, ize, usually convert adjectives into verbs; as chasten, to -make chaste ; purist, to 
make pure ; and fertilize, to mahe fertile. 



Postfixes or Termin- 
ations. 



Ite, a descendant or follower of; as Israelite, Jacobite. r 

Ling, ocic, el, et, cle, express diminution, endearment, contempt; as gos ling (little goose) > 
iound/iny (a little child or infant found) ; dar ling ( little dear ) ; under ling ; worldling; mod, 
bulZoc/d (properly a young bull) ; satcheZ; pellet; canticZe; particZe, 

1 ide, tone or event ; as noon tide, even tide, Whitsuntide. , 

Ward, tamed, or in the direction of; as to ward ( turned to), forward (foreward), back® 0 ’®- 

x , having, or abounding in ; as ston e, stony ; wealth, wealthy ; wood, wo ody. 

* Apostle a Missionary. 

t ‘‘How jocund did they drive their team afield." 
liar, beggar 



r ; as auctioneer, engineer, gamester, chon* 
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After the pupils have committed to memory the preceding Prefixes and Affixes, they n ... 

A jd be accustomed to point them out, as they occur in their rending lessons, and to apply ^ EXa™ " d ' 
them to any Roof tlie teacher may choose to assign. This will be an interesting exercise to Methods of Teaching 
fte voung mind. in the Male National 

Tbe following roots are traced as examples : Model Schools. 

Ject.* to throw or cast. Hence object, cast from or away; adjective, -cast to or added ; Eootg • 
ABijecture, a casting (our thoughts) together; Rejected, cast down; eject, to cast out; eject- tions. 
fflfiif, ejection, a casting out; eject or, a person who ejects ; inject, to cast in, injection ; inter- 
jection a casting between (other words and phrases) ; object, to cast in the way of, or against, 

» oppose ; object, something cast in our way , or before our eyes ; objector, a person objecting; 
dijeetionai/e, that may or can be objected to ; anobjectionable, objective; project, to cast or 
shoot forward; projection, projector, a goerson projecting or designing ; projectile ( ile for ible) 
that which can be cast forward, a body put in motion ; reject, rejection, to cast back or refuse; 
inject, Ejection, cast under, in the dominion or power of. 

Cap,| capt, cept, cip, to take , hold or contain. Hence cap able, able or fit to take or hold, 
equal or adequate to ; incapable, not capable ; cap ability, ability or power of taking , adequate- 
ness; cap ableness; cap acious, (that can take or hold much) large; captions, (disposed to take 
or start objections to, or to find fault,) peevish, morose ; cautiousness, a disposition to be cap- 
tibits; captiee, a person taken or ensured in war ; captiw%,'the state of a captive; capt ivate, 

(to take captive ,) to subdue by force of charms ; captor, the person who takes or subdues ; 
capture, a taking, a prize ; accept, (to take to, sc. one’s self) to receive ; accepter, the person 
who accepts ; acceptable, fit or worthy of being accepted; acceptable??^.?, acceptibility, ac- 
cept ation; anticipate, to take ic/ore-hand ; anticipation; conceive (through the French) ; con- 
ception; deceive ;J deception, deceptive; except, to take out of or from ; exception; inceptive , 
taking in (as a commencement) ; intercept, (to take between,) to stop or obstruct ; particip- 
ate. to take a part in, to share with ; participle, a part of speech participating, sc. in the 
qualities of both a verb aud adjective ; perception, the act of ( taking through) perceiving ; 
perceptible, that can be perceived ; imperceptible; receptacle, reception, receipt ; recipe, sus- 
ceptible (that may be taken or subdued by) subject to, &c. 

Gede,|| or ceed, cess, to go, to go back, to yield or give tip. Cede, to give up; cess ion, a 
giving up; cessation, a giving up or ceasing; cease, to give up or stop; accede (aefeede) (to go 
cr yield to, sc. a proposal), to comply with ; access a going to, approach or admission to ; ac- 
cesii/e, (that may be gone to) easy of access ; accession , accessary, accessory, ( going to) helping 
or abetting ; antecedent, going before; concede, (to go with) to comply with or agree to ; 
aweess ion, a going with or yielding; exceed, to go above or beyond; excess; excess ive; inter- 
cede, (to rjo between) to mediate ; intercession; precede , to go before; precedent, (an example) 
going before; proceed , to go forward; procession; process, something going forward or on; 
phicc&ure; recede, to go back; ? - ecoss ; secede, to go apart; seceder, a person who secedes; 
succeed, to go up to or after, (to follow — to go up to our wishes or object) to prosper ; suc- 
cess-. successful; unsuccessful; succession, successive (following after) ; decease, going from, 
or departure, death ; predecessor, the person who goes from, sc. a place before the successor 
or person who comes after ; ancestor, (for antecessor, one who goes before). 

Duce.ij ddct, to lead or bring. Duke, a leader; dukeefom, the dominion or territory of a 
hike; du cal; ducaf,( a coin, so called because issued by a duke — as our sovereign); ductile, 
fit or able to be led; ductility; aiduetzb??, a leading from or away; adduce, to bring to or for- 
ward ; conduce, to bring with , to help or promote ; conducible , conducive ; conduct, to lead 
xith , to guide ; co/zclucto?' ; conduit, a pipe for conducting, sc. water — an aqueduct; deduce, 
to lead or bring from ; deduction, deducible, educe, to bring out ; educate, to lead or bring up, 
education ; z'nduce, to bring in or on ; znducenient ; znduetzon, introduce, to bring to within, in- 
fruduetion; introductory ; yo-oduce; to bring forth or forward ; product ; production ; product- 
able to produce ; reduce ; ?-eduction ; seduce ; seduction ; superinduce ; traduce, &c. 

Port, to bear or carry. Port, hearing or carriage ; porter, a carrier ; portable, fit or able 
to be carried ; portmanteau (for carrying a mantle or cloak) ; portfolio (for carrying a folio); 
wroport ; comportment ; de port ; deportment (the manner of conducting or demeaning one s 
; carport, to curry out ; exportation ; import, to carry into, to imply or mean, to he of 
importance ; importation, important ( carrying into) of consequence ; purport, to bear forward, 
b import or mean ; ?’eport, a carrying back, sc . — of noise (as the report of a gun) — or news ; 

"porter ; support, to carry or bear under, to assist or uphold ; supporter , transport, to carry 
tyond, sc. the seas, or ourselves, transportation, &c. 

Geography. Geography. 

Ko treatise on Geography has, as yet, been published by the Board. There is, however, 

& series of lessons on this interesting and useful branch of education, in their several 
Heading-books ; from which, the leading facts and general outlines of Geography, may be 

jhcT. From the Latin jacere, Jactmb, to cast or throw. This root has not been selected as being peculiarly 
poductive. The following, and, at least, a hundred others, have enriched our language still more. 

I If 0 ® ca pere, captum, (in composition riper e, ceptum.) , , 

t-ftwwe is derived through the French, from dcripio, which literally means to lake from . To trace out and 

for the peculiar force, and (apparently) different meanings of prepositions in composition, institutes the 
difficulty in the Latin language; we must not, therefore, expect to be able, in every case, to detect and er- 

I I P r oper and peculiar force. 

I cession. 

$ *fom due ere, ductum. Q 2 
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taught. The excellent maps, too, published by the Board, have done more to n 1 
the study of geography in Ireland, than any treatise yet given to the public, ^ 
are in all our schools, and in hundreds of others ; and as Dr. Watts has observed 
work “ On the Improvement of the Mind,” “ The situation of the several parts of th ^ t 
is better learned by one day’s conversing with a map, than by merely reading the de^cr'^tL 
of their situation a hundred times over, in books of geography.” A° connected o!i 
systematic knowledge of geography, however, requires a regular text-book on the sub: * . 
and it may be well to state here, that such a work is in preparation, for tbe use of ft 
National Schools. In the meantime, geography is taught in the National Model d 
Training Schools, by the maps, reading-lessons, and lectures. ’ 304 

Before commencing geography, the pupils should be made acquainted with at lean th» 
four cardinal, or principal points of the heavens. This may be done in a few minut « 
Take them out at twelve o'clock , and tell them that if they look toward the sun their f- 
will be in the direction of the south, their hacks toward the north, their right sides to df 
west, and their left toward the east. ; and that this is the case every dag in the rear a 
twelve o’clock. Or as children are liable to forget which of their sides in such a position, is 
turned to the east or xoest, let them connect these points with the part of the Leavens in 
which the sun rises or sets and they will feel no difficulty in pointing to the east and wist 
points of the heavens or horizon. Having fixed these points in their minds, let them return 

to the school-room, and begin their first lesson on geography with it. In which side or vail 

of the room is the principal entrance, may be asked ; and the answer will be in the south. 
Why ? Because, it is in the direction of the sun at twelve o’clock. In which side is tip 
rostrum, or master's desk? In the north. Why ? Because that is the side opposite to tkt 
south. The east and west sides of the room will bo as easily pointed out ; and from the 
school-room the question may be extended to the play-ground, and to the entire premisa 
The pupils will readily name the streets that run along, or enclose the Education Groandaon 
the south, north, cast and west. These streets they should ho told, are the northern, southern, 
eastern, and western boundaries of the premises. The question may then be extended to 
the city generally; as, on which side of the city is Mcrnon, or Mountjoy-squarc? Which 
side of these squares is nearest or farthest from ns ? In which direction is Saekvillc-street, 
from Marlborougli-street ? Do they cross at right angles, incline, or run parallel to each 
other ? In what direction from Dublin does Kingstown, Lucan, or Ashbourne, lie? Similar 
questions should be put regarding the counties bordering upon Dublin ; and thus geography 
is commenced as it should be, with topography. 

The pupils should then bo directed to draw a ground plan of the school-room on their 
slates. Tlie dimensions should bo stated to them, — or, which is preferable, they should hi 
made to measure if; themselves. As if, is eighty l'cet in length, by fifty in breadth, they 
will see the necessity for reducing its dimensions, or for drawing it on a sniall scale. If the 
scale be an inch for every ten feet, the drawing will he eight inches by Jive. If reduced to a 
smaller scale, the drawing will, of course, be smaller in proportion. If the plan is to be on 
an inch for. ten feet, let a line an inch long bo drawn in a corner of it, for the scale by which 
the dimensions of tlio desks, &c., arc to bo measured, and hud down. The desks, which are 
sixteen in number, and about thirty feet long each, may he represented by parallel lines, 
three inches long, and one-tcntli of an inch broad ; and the platform on which the master’s 
rostrum stands, by a parallelogram, two inches by ouo and a-half inch ; and in its proper 
position in tho school-room. 



This is a rude representation of the School-room, as it would appear to a person loolktj 
down from the ceiling— or, in other words, it is a map of the school-room. The pupils may 
now he introduced to a map of tlic world, and they will readily conceive that it is intended 
to represent the earth as it woidd appear to the eye of a spectator raised at an immense distant 
above it. But as children naturally fall into tiio mistake of considering tbe Eastern and 
Western hemispheres, as plane and unconnected surfaces, they should he told that they are 
intended to represent a Globe divided into two equal parts, and placed beside each other on 
a flat surface — or, as the term hemisphere denotes half globes. A familiar idea of this may 
be given to them by dividing an orange, or an apple, into two equal parts, and by placing 
them on a table, or any flat surface, with their edges in contact. Or the children may he 
told to conceive the two hemispheres to be compressed or flattened, so as to coincide with the 
plane — or, let them in imagination, place them with their backs in contact, and inflate them so 
as to form an entire sphere or globe. Having formed a correct and clear idea of the map o 
the world, they will easily conceive that the map of Europe, Ireland, or of any particular 
country, is intended to represent a portion, cut, as it were out of the general map ot the 
world. . A small wooden globe, divided into two equal parts, is used by us to give chiMren 
correct ideas, both of tlie form of the earth, aud of the two hemispheres, or map of the 
world. When the teacher is explaining the form of the earth, he holds the small globe m 
ms hand ; and when the two hemispheres into which it is supposed to he divided, he tabes 1 
asunder, and places the two half globes against the wall, with their edges in contact, an 
juxta-position with a map of the woidd. 

Latitude, Longitude, the Great and Small circles of the sphere, Meridians, 1 . 

~ ones i 'which, to children, a ppear as so many mysteries, may be simply and clearly t. 

equi f xcs 0nl y' tlle sun rises and sets in the east and west points of the horizon. Between tM 
betwin t d h P n r nal ^ U1 " 0xes ’ ! he sun and sets northward of the east md west points of tha horizon, 
between the autumnal and- venial equinoxes proportionally southward. 
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hv the use of such a globe. The circle formed by the junction of the tiro halves when Appendix VII. 

nrated ruay be regarded as the First Meridian, and, if a circle equidistant from the poles be — — 

zLi’ it will intersect it at right angles, and represent the Equator. The Tropic, Arctic, and ° 1 ut Jj ne ° f Gene ; 

other aretes, may be easily added and explained; imd if the globe be pointed black, it will 

be easy to give an outline m chalk, ot tho reLative position and extent of the great division in the Male National 

of the earth’s surface into continents and oceans. For example, ask the pupil to point to Model Schools. 

the spot where England should be, and if he recollects its latitude and longitude, he will, at 

once, determine its proper position. He will say, that, as it lies between the pandlels 

0 f 50 ° and 56° N. latitude, it is more than half way between the Equator and North pole; 

and. of course, under the First meridian, which passes through the east of it. The position 

of Ireland, and Scotland, the one to the west, the other to the north of England, and forming 

a portion of it, may then be pointed to, or dotted in chalk; and so of other countries. In 

short such a globe has, beside its peculiar advantages, all the utility of a blank or outline 

Jaap.' The cause of Day and Night, and tho changes of the Seasons, may also be simply 

and clearly explained by means of two little wooden globes, such as are used in this 

establishment. One side of- one of them is painted black, the other side white ; and by 

tuniino - it round before any object supposed to stand for the sun, the white and black sides 

of it alternately represent day and night. The different phases of the moon, may also be 

familiarly explained by small globes similarly painted ; and the planetary motions generally. 

This we do, and it is found a much easier, and, therefore, a much better way of explaining 
them, than by means of an Orrery which is not only a complicated, but an incorrect* 
representation of the motions, magnitudes, and distances of the heavenly bodies. The 
ampler the contrivance, the better for illustration, and the nearer the resemblance to the 
ample, but sublime machinery of nature — to the works of that Great Being, who 

“Bids seed-time, — harvest, equal course maintain, 

. Through reconciled extremes of drought and rain ; 

Builds life on death, on change duration founds; 

And makes the eternal wheels to kuow their rounds.” 

Having taught the pupils as much of Mathematical Geography as will enable them to 
comprehend the figure, magnitude, and motions of the earth, then 1 attention is directed to 
the great divisions into which its surface is naturally divided ; or, in other words, they are 
introduced to Physical Geography. 

Wo begin by giving them general views and leading ideas. Having made them observe that 
there is for more water than Zand -upon tho surface of the globe, we inform them that the 
proportion is probably as seven to three ; or, in other words, that more than two-thirds of the 
earth’s surface are covered with water. To fix this fact in their minds, it may be added, 
that the proportion between the land and water on the earth’s surface, is much the same as 
between the diameter and circumference of a globe, or circle, that is, something less than one- 
third. 

We then inform them that the entire surface of the earth, land and water included, is 
supposed to contain about one hundred and fifty millions of geographical square miles ; and 



; forty-five millions of geographical square : . 

divisions, or continents namely, Asia, America, Africa Europe, and Oeeanica; observing 
at the same time, that the water is also divided into five, great divisions, or oceans, namely 
the Pacific, the Atlantic, the Indian, the Northern, and the Southern oceans. After 
learning from a map of the world tho relative position, and comparative extent, of the 
great divisions of land and water into continents and oceans, they may be told that Asia is 
supposed to contain rather more than one-third of the land on the earth’s surface ; America 
nearly one-third; Africa, about one-Jiftli; and Europe and Oeeanica, about one fifteenth 
each. Then comes the question liow 'may millions of geographical square mile m Asia. 
About fifteen ; because Asia contains about the one-third of the land on the surface of the 
globe, which is supposed to amount to forty-five millions. _ Similar questions may be put 
regarding the other groat divisions; and the answers will be, America contains nearly 
fifteen millions ; Africa, about nine ; Europe and Oeeanica, about three, each ; because these 
divisions respectively constitute a third, a ninth, and a fifteenth of the whole laud on the 
surface of the globe, that is, of forty-five millions of geographical square miles. Agmn, how 
much is Asia larger than Europe ? Five times as large ; for Asia contains about fifteen 
millions of geographical square miles, and Europe only about three millions. How much is 
Africa larger tLn Europe or Oeeanica? Three times as large; lor Africa contains about 
nine millions (one-fifth of forty-five), and Europe and Oeeanica, only three each. Aie any 
of the great divisions nearly equal in point of extent? Yes; America is nearly equal to 
Asia; and Europe, to Oeeanica. 

«*" Cll05e any well-levelled field, or bowling-green, on it place a globe two feet in diameter , this "^| e P . 
fesun; Mercury will be represented by a grain of mustard seed on tbe^circumferenceofa orcle, teetm 
{■**« for its orbit ; Venus, a pea, on a circle of 284 feet in diameter; the 

» rather large pin’s bead on acirde of 654 feet; Vesta, Juno, C f ea > f ' Taturn a VmS 

1000 to 1200 feet! Jupiter, a moderately sized orange, in a circle nearly kalfarmle &£££ 

on a circle of four-fifths of a mile ; and Uranus, a fall sized cherry, or 
& circle more than a mile and a half in diameter. As to getting correct sub jert, 

“des on paper, or, still worse, from those very childish toys called orreries, it is out of the question. 
erxhel's Astronomy. 
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Appendix VII. These proportions are not only pleasing to the pupils, but are calculated to & • 

,• -T! clear ideas of the comparative extent of the land and water on the earth’s surf-Jo'* th , eia 

the real and relative size of eaeli of the great continents into which it i, divided, Si*' 
Methods of Teaching proportions may be discovered, and similar questions put respecting the several eountr' 
in the Male National omislitutinff the continents. For instance, if a ouni I is informed -flint nhn»f „„„ n.:. . » . 8 



’ 8 ly e them 
tacc ; and of 
-d. Similar 

constituting the continents. For instance, if a pupil is informed thatabout one-thii'^of A* 
belongs, or is tributary to China, and nearly another third to Russia- he will As!a 

i „ 1111 at once 



conclude that each of thoso powers possesses a territory equal to about five million- f 
geographical square miles ; and that all the other countries taken together, constitute th 
remaining third of Asia. This is a great and leading idea of Asia, and will be e-u'l 
recollected. Again, of the remaining third of Asia, Arabia constitutes about the one-fiftl 
and Hindustan something more than anothcr-fiflh. Arabia and Hindostau, thereto - ’ 
contain each about one million of geographical square miles. They have also each of the' 8 ’ 
tho same proportion to the continent of Asia that Europe has to the entire land upon th' 
earth’s surface, namely, as 1 to 15. With regard to the other countries a similar- proccs-h 
pursued. v 

General views with regard to the population of the world, are, in like manner, o-iven to 
the pupils. For instance, the population of the world is supposed to amount to alrout 800 
millions, which, if divided by 45,000,000, the number of geographical square miles contained 
in the earth’s surface, gives about 18 persons to the square mile. The population of Asia 
amounts to about 390 millions; of Europe, to about 240; of Africa, to about TO: of 

America, to about 42 ; and of Oceanica, to about 20,300,000 Asia, therefore, contains 

about one-half, and Europe nearly one-third, of the population of the world. The absolute 
population of Asia, is greater than that of Europe, but its relative is far less: for, divide 
the amount of the population of each by the number of square miles contained in the surface 
and the quotient will give 80 persons to the square mile in Europe, and only 26 for Asia! 
In the same way we proceed with regard to the other continents and countries. 

The great ph/sical features and natural boundaries of the several continents are next 
pointed out. For instance, South America is, generally speaking, divided by mountains 
and rivers into five great divisions, namely, the western declivity between the Andes and 
Pacific Ocean ; the basiu of the Orinoco ; the basin of the Amazon ; the basin of the 
Paraguay; and the southern extremity. In like manner, North America is divided into 
five great natural divisions, namely, the basin of the Mississippi; the western declivity 
between tho Rocky mountains and the Pacific Ocean ; the northern declivity between the 
Great Lakes and the Arctic Ocean ; the eastern declivity, between the Alleghany 
Mountains and the Atlantic ; and the basin of the St. Lawrence. Again, Europe may he 
traversed trom S.W. to N.E. without crossing- any considerable river. Europe is, therefore, 
divided by mountains and elevated regions into two grand declivities, namely, the north 
western and the south eastern : and the groat rivers, generally speaking, will consequently 
flow in a N.W. or S.E. direction. The Volga, the Dnieper, the Don, the Danube, &e., flow 
in the latter, and the Rhine, the Elbe, the Vistula, the Oder, &c., in the former direction. 
Of course, there are other declivities and consequently rivers in other directions ; but we 
are speaking generally. 

The physical features and natural divisions of Asia are peculiarly graud and striking. 
In the centre, is the great table land or elevated regions between the Altaian Mountains on 
the north, and the stupendous range of the Himalehs on the south. Between this elevated 
region and the Arctic Ocean is the great northern declivity, which extends from the 
Uralian mountains on the west to the rocky shores of the Pacific on the east. The great 
southern or south-western declivity of Asia comprehends all the countries southward ot 
the Himaleh mountains, the Caucasian, and the intermediate chains, that is, generally 
speaking, the Eastern and Western peninsula, Persia, Arabia, and Syria. The great eastern 
declivity comprehends China, Corea, and the eastern part of Chinese Tartary. The icestem 
declivity, which is much less extensive than the others, lies to the west of the Belur Tag 
and the chain of mountains which connects the Himaleh with the Altaian ranges. These 
grand natural divisions may be traced by the great mountain ranges which separate them, 
and the immense rivers which flow through them. For instance, the northern declivity is 
shown by the course of the Lena, the Yenissei, and the Obi ; tho eastern, by the Amour, 
the Hoang-ho, and the Yang-tse-kiaug ; and the southern, by the Euphrates, Tigris, Indus, 
Ganges, Irrawaddy, and Cambodia ; and the western, by the Sihon or Jaxartes, and the 
Oxus or Jihon. A knowledge of the great mountain ranges is of far greater utility to 
pupils in geography than is generally thought. Upon their height, direction, and distance 
from the sea, depend, generally speaking, the magnitude and directions of the rivers. If 
near the sea, the rivers which flow from them are short, rapid, and ill-adapted for navigation, 
feuch rivers we may expect to find between the Andes and the Pacific Ocean. If at a great 
distance from the sea, the rivers which flow from them, will be long, gentle,' and navigable. 
Upon such rivers man takes up his abode; towns are built; commerce commences; and 
civilization follows in its train. 

When the pupils are made acquainted with the great outlines and natural divisions of the 
earth s surface, we proceed to Political Geography. In this branch of geography, also, 
flu^i ^ § lvm g general views and leading ideas ; and having traced the great outlines, we 
mi them up gradually— and in every thing that concerns Great Britain and Ireland, a* 
nnmitely as practicable. At every step we apply the principles of classification ana 
comparison. Mountains, rivers, lakes, states, cities, &c., are classed and compared] ^. 
not omy assists the memory of the pupils, but enables them to form correct 
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, rfcX j an d relative magnitude of each. They are told, for instance, the height of a moun- 
f or the length of a river, with which they are familiar— or the population of the town 
which they reside, and from these points the classifications and comparisons commence. 
Tlic pupils are thus enabled to form correct and clear ideas of things which they do not know, 
L comparing them with things with which they are familiar. The largest river in Ireland 
is the Shannon, the largest in Europe the Danube, (for the Volga is rather an Asiatic 
!iver) : The length of the former is scarce 200 miles ; of the latter about 1800. It would 
{ate nine such rivers, therefore, as the Shannon to make the Danube. Again, the highest 
mountains in Ireland are the Reeks in Kerry ; in Europe the Alps ; the highest of the former, 
(CaniTml) is 3410 feet above tlm level of the sea; of the latter, {Mont Blanc) 15,668. 
Ihc Alps are therefore nearly five times as high as the highest mountains in Ireland. Or, 
four such mountains of Corn Tual, piled on the top of each other, would not equal Moat 
Blauc in height and magnitude. What an idea this gives to children of the surpassing 
ffrancleur of Mont Blanc — “ The Monarch of Mountains!” And how their conceptions are 
cniareed when informed that there are mountains in America and Asia nearly twice as high! 

English Grammar. 



As a regular treatise on Grammar has been published by the Board for the use of their 
schools a few observations on this subject will suffice. “ Though grammar be usually 
amonffst the first tilings taught, it is always one of the last things understood,” has been 
observed by an eminent authority ;* and the truth of this observation is obvious to every 
one. Almost all the children at every school in the country arc said to be learning 
mminar; and yet how few, even of those who have gone regularly through all the 
definitions, rules, and exceptions, can bo said to have any real or practical knowledge of 
{be subject. This arises not so much from the difficulty ot grammar, as from the injudicious 
methods generally employed in teaching it. 

Lons before a grammar is put into the hands of the pupils in our schools, they are made 
practically acquainted with the principal parts of speech; particularly nouns, v-rbs, 
adjectives, and adverbs. In fact, in teaching grammar, also, we begin with general views 
and leading principles. We tell them that all the words in the language are reduced to 
me distinct classes ; and that to know these nine classes, is to become acquainted with more 
than 50.000 words. f Wc then gradually introduce them to the several classes; and first, 
to the noun or substantive ; which wc inform them is the name of any person , place , or thing. 
We then add in explanation that the word noon, means a name, and the substantive, 
any thing that has substance or existence. Hence, every word which expresses existence, 
either veal or supposed, is said to be a noun or substantive. Thus the words man, horse, book, 
are said to be nouns or substantives, because they are the names of things which exist; and 
the terms virtue, vice, beauty, are also said to be nouns or substantives, because they are the 
names or tilings which are supposed to exist; that is, we think of them, and speak of them, 
as if they actually existed. The following examples will servo to make this intelligible. 
The words in italic are nouns, because they are the names of things existing in nature ; aud 
the words in small capitals arc also nouns, because they are the names of things existing 
in the understanding ; that is, we have an idea, or notion of them; and we speak of them, and 
reason about them with as much 'certainty as if they actually existed before our eyes ; nay, 
we attribute actions to them as if they were persons or agents : — 

The king exalted him : virtue exalted him. 

The king degraded him : vice degraded him. 

The jury acquitted him : his conscience acquitted him. 

The judge condemned him : his conscience condemned him. 

For my father’s sake, hear me ! for pity's sake, hear me ! 

John is cold : Ice is cold : charity is cold. 

The farmer stores his barn with grain: the scholar stores his mind with knowledge. 

Proper nouns are the names which are proper or peculiar to particular persons, places, 
mountains, seas, and rivers ; as John, Dublin, the Alps, the Atlantic, the Shannon. Common 
naaies are so called, because they avo the common or general names of individuals, or things, 
of tile same species or sort. Thus the name man is common to, or may he applied to every 
but John is the proper or peculiar name of an individual. In the same way, city, 
ocean, river, are common, or general names ; hut Dublin, the Atlantic, the Shannon, are propel, 
or peculiar. 

Having given the pupils an idea of the noun or substantive, wc call upon them to name all 
tbe objects which they see in the room, as chair, table, booh, desk , &c., &c. All these 
*ords, they will readily understand, are to be classed as nouns or substantives, they are 
tot desired to mention all the things, which, though not the objects of their senses, they 
an idea of, or can think about; as goodness, happiness, sweetness, &c. liier are also 
frequently called upon to point out all the nouns or substantives in any sentence or passage 
^signed them ; and to state what kind of noun each of them is, that is, whether it » & 
'^abstract, a common, or a proper noun. This hunting after nouns, or particulai parts of 
is an animating, and always a favourite exercise with children. 

fra similar way they are made practically acquainted with the othei parts “ 
dumber, person, gender , case and tense or time, ar e also familiarly explained to them, long 

J- H° rn e Tooke, in “The Diversions of Purley.” . , . n A nn . Ty a iu er ’ s 33,178- 

t Cheers’, Todd's, Johnson’s, Dictionary, contains 57,883 words; Sheridan s, 40,000 , bikers, 

Masters, 64,236. 
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before they enter upon the regular grammar lessons. In fact, the majority of the child 
at our schools are taught grammar only in this way ; and not a few of them, it m a v 
safely asserted, have a more practical knowledge of grammatical principles, than manv tit i 
at schools of a higher class, who have committed to memory all the definitions, rules d 
exceptions, of the most approved grammars. 1 ’ 11 

Singing. 

In the popular or National Schools in France and Germany, Singing is regularly and 
universally taught. In the Manual published for the use of the primary teachers m France it 
is recommended as an important branch of popular education ; and, in connexion both with 
the Government and Society* Schools, there are special teachers, and even inspectors of 
music. And, in Germany, as Mr. Wyso eloquently informs us, in his valuable work’ on 
education : — 

“ Every pupil sings ; every master plays on that most difficult and magnificent of all instruments, the orcaa 
In fact travel where you may, the results of this education every where meet you in the mountain, in the chin 
— in the chapel, in the cnthedrnl — you every where hear the music of the human voice ; and wherever you hear it. 
it is impossible not to bow down before it — not to feel yourself profoundly and solemnly moved. Well mav Ilavdn 
have asserted that the finest tilings he ever heard in music, did not approach the effect produced by the uniting of 
the voices of the London charity children, at the anniversary meeting in St. Paul’s Cathedral." “ And whv," he 
continues, “are these voices not heard in every church and chapel in the land ? why is singing not taught in' our 
schools ? A better preservative of pure morals — a more delightful addition to their innocent amusements— a mors 
cheerful stimulant to all their exercises, whether of labour, study, or religion — can scarcely be devised. Kot 
would its effects be confined to the school-room or to childhood; it would .soon penetrate the paternal dwe’lkr; 
in another generation it would be natural to the land.” 

Though Singing is not specially nor systematically taught jn our National Model Schools, 
It is far from being neglected. Portions of the “ Sacred Poetry,” published by the Board, 
are sung by the children every day at the opening and closing of their respective schools; 
and occasionally, — particularly in marching to and from the play-ground— moral and 
animating verses. On these occasions the children are led by a small choir of pupils and 
monitors, who are particularly distinguished for the excellency of their voices, and natural 
taste for music. 



Rewards and Punishments. 

A generous, and well-regulated emulation is permitted and encouraged in the schools. 
The children take places in their several classes according to the superiority of their 
answering ; and when a pupil surpasses all his class-fellows, lie is promoted in the face of the 
school, to a higher class ; and is presented at the same time with a merit-ticket, or with some 
mark of the master’s approbation. Merit-tickets are also given to the pupils for punctuality 
in attendance, personal cleanliness, attention to their lessons, and general good conduct. A 
certain number of such merit-tickets entitles the holder to a National school-book, or a 
copy-book, gratis. 

The proceeds of the school for the week preceding the Christmas and midsummer 
vacations, are distributed among the pupils according to the number of merit-tickets held 
by each. The money merit-tickets are given only to those hoys who act as unpaid monitors. 
The names of all the pupils who distinguish themselves by such marks of their teacher’s 
approbation, are entered in the “ Register of Honor,” which will always remain in the 
school, and be open on visiting days for the inspection of their parents, and the public who 
visit the school. 



Punishments. 

No species of punishment is ever resorted to, till all other means have failed; such as 

admonition, remonstrance, reproof 

1st. Punishment — Confinement in the school-room during a portion, or the whole of the 
play-time. During the periods of confinement, there should always he a master, pupil- 
teacher, or monitor, present, to prevent the boys undergoing the punishment, from speaking 
or communicating with each other. Nor should they be permitted even to leave the seats 
assigned to them. 

2nd. Punishment — If confined in the school-room during the period of play, fails of the 
desired effect, the offender is to be condemned to idleness, while his class-fellows are at their 
lessons. In such cases, the offender is to stand in a corner of the room, with his face to the wall 
# If these punishments are found insufficient to reclaim the pupil, the head master sends for 
his parents ; and if they neglect to attend, or are found unwilling or unable to produce * 
reform in the boy, he is brought before the Professors, who, if there is no hope of his 
amendment, will recommend the Board to expel him from the school. 

Noise. 

The master, and pupil-teachers, are required to do every thing in their power to prevent 
all disorderly and unnecessary noise. In fact dess noise and an increased attention to 
cleanliness, are still desiderata in our schools ; and the teachers are strictly charged to cm 
every thing in their power to prevent the one and promote the other. It should 
recollected, however, that much of the noise complained of, is the' noise of business , and no 
of disorder ; and that it is quite impossible, without considerable noise, and even sonie 
appearance of confusion, to make 400 children go through their lessons on the same floor) 

La Society pour l’lnstruction Elementaire." 
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, the same time. In fact, with the mutual or monitorial method of teaching, noise is Appendix VIL 
hsaarably connected; and the larger the school, the greater of course, must be the evil. — 

Ti lessen it as much as possible, the teachers are recommended to instruct, and accustom the 0utline the Gene- 
monitors to address their classes in a low, but strong and distinct tone of voice. It is only SetHfiTacW 
ike children fanning tlieir classes, that require to hear them. They should never, therefore, in the Male Nationi 
dteli their voice beyond their own circles, which are seldom more than five or six feet in Model Schools. 
jLneter. When a monitor speaks so as to be' heard by the adjoining classes, he is not 
only noisy himself, but the cause of noise in the others ; for he obliges them to raise their 
voices higher than would, otherwise, be necessary. In a word noise begets noise. If 
m monitor be permitted to speak loud when addressing his class, all the others must 
Kcessirily raise them voices in proportion. 

The Lower or Supplementary Schools. The Lower or Sup- 

The preceding regulations and observations apply generally to the two lower schools also. plementary School, ‘ 
Ore of them, the larger, is intended as a model of a mixed or modified monitorial school for 
130 pupils ; and as in tho upper or principal school, the children are either preparing or 
repeating their lessons to monitors, in classes — or receiving, in large divisions, in the gallery 
annexed^ simultaneous instruction from the master. 

Simultaneous Schools. Simultaneous 

The remaining school, which consists of about 70 pupils, is intended to exhibit a model for Sdu>ols * 
the generality of country schools. It is conducted without monitors , the only teachers being 
cue master and a pupil-teacher. The method of teaching is consequently simultaneous, or 
in large divisions. 

The simultaneous method of instruction differs from the monitorial principally in this, that 
in the former, the pupils are taught directly by the master himself, and not by the 
intervention of monitors. This is considered the great advantage of tho simultaneous 
method. If the school he large, however, or rather if it cannot be divided into a few 
classes, the master will bo obliged to intrust to some of his more advanced pupils the 
instruction of certain divisions ; or, in other words, he will be under the necessity of applying 
the monitorial system to a certain extent. 

To put into ttie same division pupils of the same proficiency, and to make the lesson of a 
few serve for the lesson of many, is the basis of the simultaneous method of instruction. 

If all the children attending a school were engaged in learning the same branches, and if 
they were all equal, or nearly equal, in proficiency and abilities, the whole school, according 
to this system, would form one class, and receive instructions at the same time. But as this 
is never the case, the schools under this system are usually divided into three great classes 
or divisions — 1st, 2nd, and 3rd. The French Law, in the third regulation on Primary 
schools expressly enacts that “ Every elementary school . shall he divided into three great 
divisions, according to the proficiency of tho pupils, and the subjects to be taught.” In 
practice, however, it is often found convenient, and sometimes necessary, to separate these 
classes into sections or divisions, according as the branches to be taught are applicable to the 
whole class, or only to a portion of it. In some cases, two classes may be instructed 
mdtmously, and not unfrequently, the entire school. 

The teacher, therefore, who wishes to introduce the simultaneous method into liis school, 
should, in the first place, divide it into three great classes, according to the proficiency of the 
pupils, and the subjects to be taught ; and, having assigned to each class its specific duties, 

* should so arrange that the instruction of each shall follow in regular and systematic 
order. These classes ho will sometimes unite, and sometimes separate, just as the subjects 
to be taught are applicable to two, or three, classes, or only to a division or part of a class. 

If the school be small, and the classes few, he will be able to instruct the entire school 
fcpsdf If the school be large, and the classes numerous, he will be obliged to avail 
« of the assistance of some of his more advanced pupils. In short, this system 
wnbines the advantages of the individual and the monitorial methods of instruction ; for it 
® arranges, that the children are either under the direct teaching of the. master, or 
preparing lessons for him, superintended and assisted by the more advanced pupils. 

Departure prom School. Departure from 

To maintain order in departing from school, the pupils are arranged in groups, or divisions, 00 ' 
according to the quarter or district of the city in winch they reside. 

Those who have farthest to go, depart first ; and between the departure of each group, 

»amsi°n, there is an interval of at least a minute. . 

ine several groups, or divisions, under the superintendence of certain pupils called 
factors, are expected to proceed homewards without noise, or disorder of any kind. They 
neither to run, nor loiter, but to walk quietly two by two, separating only as they 
•fare at their different places of abode. 

Ten Practical Rules por the Teachers 'of National Schools. Ten Practicalities 

L-jTo keep at least one copy of the General Lesson suspended conspicuously in the 
ool-room, and to inculcate the principles contained in it on the minds of their pupils. 
jDoT v exclude from the School, except at the hours set apart for Religious Instruction, 
tit 103 aJld Books inculcating peculiar religious opinions. . 

ll, ~-To avoid fairs, markets, and meetings — but above all political meetings, oi every 
audio do nothing either in or out of School which might have a tendency to confine 
one denomination of Children. _ 
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IV. — To keep the Register, Report Book, cOnd Class Lists accurately and neatl 

according to the precise form prescribed by the Board. au yi and 

V. — To classify the Children according to the National School Books; to stud th 
Books themselves; and to teach according to the improved method, as pointed out m 
several prefaces. 

VI. — To observe themselves, and to impress upon the minds of their Pupils the 
rule of regularity and order — a time and a place for every thing, and every 

IN ITS PROPER TIME AND PLACE. HlNG 

VII To promote, both by precept and example, cleanliness, neatness and decrk 

To effect this, the Teachers should set an example of cleanliness and neatness in their ^ ' 

persons, and in the state and general appearance of their Schools. They should also satis? 1 ' 
themselves, by personal inspection every morning, that the Children have had their haul 
and faces washed, their hair combed, and clothes cleaned, and, when necessary mended 
The School apartments, too, should be swept and dusted every evening ; and white-washed 
at least once a-year. 

VIII. — To pay the strictest attention to the morals and general conduct of tReir Pucils 
and to omit no opportunity of inculcating the principles of truth and honesty ; the duties 
of respect to superiors, and obedience to all persons placed in authority over them. 

IX — To evince a regard for the improvement and general welfare of their' Pupils to 
treat them with kindness, combined with firmness, and to aim at governing them by their 
affections and reason, rather than by harshness and severity. 

X. — To cultivate kindly and affectionate feelings among their Pupils ; to discountenance 1 
quarrelling, cruelty to animals, and every approach to vice. 



VIII. 

Outline of Agricultural Course under the direction of Mr. Skilling. 

1. The rudiments of Agricultural Chemistry, Geology, Mineralogy, Botany, and Vege- 

table Physiology, so far as they have a practical application to Agriculture. 

2. The Nature and Improvement of Soils. 

3. The Nature, Properties, and Application of the several Manures. 

4. The Effects of Heat, Light, and Water on Soils, Manures, Animal and Vegetable Life. 

5. The Nature, Situation, and Properties of Farms in general. 

6. The Proper Division of Farms, with the Crops suitable according to Soil and Situation 

7. The Situation and Construction of Farm Buildings. 

8. Rotations of Cropping; Fencing and Draining according to the most approved prin- 

ciples. 

9. The Scientific Principles of Ploughing, and the general Construction and Use of Farm 

Implements. 

10. The Cultivation of Green and Grain Crops, Proper Quantity of Seeds, and the best 

Modes of Culture. 

11. Harvesting and Haymaking. 

[ 12. Animal Physiology, and Veterinary Practice, and General Management of Horses. 

13. Cattle; their several Breeds, Management, Diseases, and Modes of Cure; also of 

Sheep and Swine. 

14. Housefeeding and Fattening of Cattle, with the improved Modes of Dairy Manage- 

ment. 

15. Practical Gardening, under the direction of Mr. Campbell. 



List of Boob 
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IX. 

List of Books gold to National Schools only, at the following prices, being a reduction of 
le-half of the full price : — G 



First Book of Lessons, Id. 

Second do. 3d. 

Third do. 6d. 

Fourth do. 7 id. 

Fifth do. (Boys’) 9rf. 

Reading Book for Girls’ School, 9 d. 

Third Book, accented, 7 \d. 

Introduction to the Art of Reading, 7 \d. 
English Grammar, 4 d. 

Key to do. 1 \d. 

Scripture Lessons (0. T.) No. 1. 4 \d. 

Do. „ No. 2. 4 id. 

Do. (N. T.) No. 1. 4 Id. 

Do. „ No. 2. 4 \d. 

Sacred Poetry, 3d. 

Lessons on the Truth of Christianity, 3d. 
First Arithmetic, 4 \d. 

Key to do. 4 
Book-keeping, 4 \d. 

Key to do. 4 %d. 

Elements of Geometry, 4 d. 

Mensuration, 7 id. 

Appendix to do. 4 \d. 

Directions for Needlework, with Specimens, 
4s. 6d. 

Do. Large, 5s. 3d. 

Set Tablet Lessons, Arithmetic, Is. 



Set Tablet Lessons, Spelling and Reading, 6d. 

Do. Copy Lines, 6d. ° 

Map of the World, 8s. 

„ Ancient World, 6a*. 

„ Europe, 6s. 

„ Asia, 6s. 

„ Africa, 6s. 

„ America, 65. 

„ England, 6s. 

• „ Scotland, 6s. 

„ Ireland, 65. 

„ Palestine, 6s. 

Set of Small Maps, 2s. 10^d. 

Table Books, per 100, 2s. 

Clock, 6s. 9 d. 

Geography, 2 \d. 

Copy Books folio, per doz. Is. 6d. 

Do. quarto, do. Is. 

Quills, per 1000, 6s. 3d. 

Slates Large, per doz. Is. 3d. 

Do. Small ruled, Is. 

Slate Pencils, per 1000, Is. 8 d. 

Ink Stands, per doz. 9d. 

Ink Powders, do. Is. 3d. 

School Register. ) 

Report Book. > Gratis. 

Class Rolls. J 



X. 



Gratuitous Stock. 

The Commissioners furnish to each School, when taken into connexion, a Gratuitous 
Stock of School Books, which will be renewed at the end of ever j four years ; they are to 
be kept as a School Stock, for which the Master or Mistress will be held responsible, and 
they are on no account to be taken out of the School. 

The following Table shows the quantity of Books given, according to the average 
number of Children in attendance : — 



BOOKS, &c. 


Average Number of Children 


n Attendance. 


75 


125 


175 


225 


275 


325 


Number of First Book, 


15 


30 


40 


50 


60 


80 


„ Second do 


12 


30 


40 


50 


50 


50 


„ Third do 


6 


15 


20 


25 


25 


25 


„ English Grammar 


4 


6 


9 


12 


16 


20 


„ Key to do 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


„ Arithmetic, 


4 


6 


9 


12 


16 


20 


, Key to do 


1 


1 


l 


1 


1 


1 


Set of Spelling Tablets, 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


„ Arithmetical do 


1 


1 


I 


1 


1 


1 


„ Copy Lines, 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


One Report Book, one 


Register, and 


supply of Class Roll*. 





MAURICE CROSS,! 
JAMES KELLY, f 



• Secretaries. 
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